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Che Outlook. 


One of the periodicals which never grow stale, 
but are improved by the lapse of time, is our old 
favorite, Littell’s Living Age. It has been conducted 
on one plan from the beginning, never turning to the 
right hand or to the left to catch the breeze of popu- 
lar favor or gain a temporary advantage of any sort. 
For now more than thirty years it has given its read- 
ers, in weekly installments, the cream of current 
English periodical literature—poetry, tales, reviews, 
historical and biographical sketches, scientific discov- 
eries, etc. Its selections have been made with rare 
judgment and taste, and. whoever possesses the 121 oc- 
tavo volumes which constitute the sum of its issues 
may be congratulated for having upon his shelves a 
most invaluable Miscellany, which will not lose its in- 
terest for generations to come. The CXXIst volume, 
just issued, embraces the weekly numbers for the three 
months ending with June. Boston: Littell & Gay. 


—-+e- 


The venerable Truman Smith, onee a United 
States Senator from Connecticut, is not «1 croaker, as 
sO many younger men are too much inciined to be. 
He has not lost faith in his country or its rulers. He 
says: ‘“‘It has become quite too common to speak dis- 
paragingly of men in high places, particularly of Con- 
gress. This is, in the main, unjust, and is highly mis- 
chievous. I fully believe that the two Houses of the 
present Congress are largely composed of upright, 
patriotic men, and that there is in both no inconsider- 
able ability, to which Connecticut contributes her full 
share.” To read some newspapers and hear-some men 
talk would be likely to impress a foreigner with the 
conviction that the Republic is in the last throes of 
dissolution. The habit of exaggeration and indiscrim- 
inate disparagement and censure into which so many 
people have fallen is demoralizing, and therefore to 
be regretted. 

















———*a>e 


‘*Drinkwater Cold” has some very shrewd ob- 
servations ‘‘touching sermons” in the Interior. He 
says ‘‘ this is the day for fresh-cut, new-mown sermons 
—sermons evidencing to-day’s fragrance and bloom. 
It is not the day for cut-and-dried sermons, such as 
Dr. Dryasdust might have nagged his hearers to sleep 
withal.”” He expresses the opinion that one way to 
freshen sermons would be for preachers to go back to 
the use of unwritten ones, or of those delivered minus 
the paper. By this means they might move men as 
they do not with their bethumbed manuscripts, which 
savor of the times when the Book was much more in- 
accessible than it now is, and there was no religious 
press. Is Prof. Swing writing for the Interior under a 
non de plume? The appearance in that paper of senti- 
ments like these certainly wears a suspicious look. 


———~ De 


Those who work for the redemption of society 
from any form of tyranny or injustice are peculiarly 
liable, unconsciously to themselves, to become impa- 
tient, denunciatory and bitter toward those who do 
not agree with them. No doubt there is such a thing 
as “righteous indignation,” and the truth is often 








spoken in love, although it be uttered in words that 
burn like fire; but the reformer is always in danger, 
while fixing his mind intently upon some giant evil, of 
becoming morose and sour in temper, and thereby 
greatly diminishing his power to do good. We coun- 
sel no half-way or namby-pambyish method of deal- 
ing with the world’s tyranny and crime; but we do 
insist that “sweetness and light’? in a reformer are 
elements of strength, not of weakness, and therefore 
to be desired and cherished. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
in her Fourth of July oration at Framingham, has 
put this thought into words that every reformer 
should engrave upon his heart and memory: ‘The 
older I grow, the less inclined I am to fight for my 
rights. The older I grow, the tenderer I grow, and 
the stronger grows my faith in truth and principle, 
and in their power to win the victory. . . . To de- 
nounce forever those who wrong me makes me bitter. 
To hurl vituperation against those who treat me with 
injustice cultivates in me a censorious spirit. To give 
back blow for blow when I am insulted, and to heap 
anathemas on those who do not see grand truths in 
the same light that I do, injures me and does not bene- 
fit them. I cannot afford to take this course, for I 
have learned, for myself, that if I am going to work 
effectually in the cause of truth and right, I must keep 
myself sweet in spirit, tolerant, kindly, full of faith 
in man, and strong in my trust in Almighty God.” 
All the Fourth of July orations that have been uttered 
since 1776 may be searched in vain for wiser or truer 
words than these. 





oa —-—— 


The Nation sounds a note of warning at which 
we stand appalled. It tells us,in its own exquisitely 
lofty way, that it has looked farther and deeper than 
anybody else into the question of woman’s «civil 
equality, and discovered that “the established order 
of things”’ in respect to women, in their relations to 
society and government, is based upon the “ difference 
of sex ;”’ that the effort to change this order is nothing 
less than “ revolutionary ;” and therefore the conser- 
vatives, if this effort is continued, will be compelled— 
(we tremble as we write the words!)—to discuss physt- 
ology! This is, indeed, a dreadful alternative, the 
more especially so since the Nation assures us that the 
question can “ never be settled without debates of ex- 
traordinary indecency.’”’ The Nation would prefer 
not to be driven into this discussion, but if the revo- 
lutionary women will “insist on knowing why men 
demand absolute purity” of them, and why “the 
serious changes in our laws and manners which they 
propose” cannot be tamely submitted to, why, then, 
it says, ‘“‘we shall not be restrained by consider- 
ations of decency, and give you fair notice that we 
shall ‘invade your privacy’ in a manner you will not 
like. We shall not sacrifice society to our squeamish- 
ness.” We know not which most to admire, the 
pruriency which deems the discussion of the influences 
of sex upon human relations and duties to be vulgar 
and revolting, or the conservatism which so generous- 
ly proposes to throw off the restraints of decency in 
order to preserve society! We respectfully suggest to 
the Nation that, before proceeding further in the dis- 


cussion of the woman question, it would do well to 


make at least an effort to understand the positions and 
arguments of the reformers. Its treatment of the 
subject thus far has been as unintelligent and in- 
consequential as the beating of Chinese gongs to 
keep off the sunrise.. Its assumption that woman 
suffragists are blind or reckless as to the influence of 
the sexual relation on human affairs, and therefore 
stand in special need of instruction and warning from 
itself, shows how little it understands the movement 
which it so vehemently resists. 


—— +a>o—_—_ 


The letter of the Hon. Truman Smith—a man 
on whose head eighty-three winters have shed their 
snows—to the Hon. Wm. G. Brownlow, of Tennessee, 
on the Civil Rights bill and kindred questions, is a pro- 
duction which would do credit to the intellectual 
vigor of a statesman in middle life. Mr. Smith be- 
lieves the Civil Rights bill, if enacted into a law, 
woulcé do great injury to the colored race, by intensi- 
fying prejudices which will not yield to force, and can 
only be removed by the gradual working of influences 
set in play by emancipation. Whatever we may think 
of the reasons he gives for this opinion, we cannot 
deny that he presents them with great clearness and 
force, nor that they are worthy of serious and respect- 
ful consideration. Mr. Smith offers to the people of 
the South advice which is as wise as it is frankly and 
sensibly expressed: ‘‘ Let them eschew Federal poli- 
tics; let them assume a position in a good degree inde- 
pendent of all parties, factions and sub-favtions at the 
North; let them manifest to the country a determina- 
tion to acquiesce in the results of the late war, to 
stand by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
and to do all they can for the colored race, promoting 





their education, vindicating their rights, and protecting 
them against the aggressions of brutal men, of whom 
there are too many in all sections, and they will soon 
acquire an influence and power at Washington such as 
they never had before. lt is of the first importance 
that they should discard the idea that the people of 
the North are hostile to them. Such, I am certain, is 
not the fact. The great body of the people of New 
England earnestly desire the restoration of the South; 
nay, its elevation to its pristine prosperity is certain 
to redound to the prosperity of all. I assert, in the 
broadest terms, that there is and can be no such thing, 
properly considered, as sectional interests, though the 
contrary is the incessant theme of narrow-minded 
men and demagogues, Let us then take hold and con- 
summate the great work of making the experiment of 
self-government commenced by the fathers, and now 
being carried forward by us, a magnificent success. 
Then our children and those who are to come after 
them will rise up and call us blessed, and the friends 
of free institutions throughout the world will rejoice.” 
It is delightful to find a man of more than four score 
whose “ bow still abides in strength.” 





BETWEEN THE FLOWERS. 


By Henry A. BEERS. 


N open door and doorsteps wide, 
With pillared vines on either side, 

And terraced flowers, stair over stair, 
Standing in pots of earthenware, 
Where stiff processions filed around— 
Black on the smooth, sienna ground, 
Tubers and bulbs now blossomed there 
Which, in the moisty hot-house air, 
Lay winter long in patient rows, 
Glassed snugly in from Christmas snows: 
Tube-roses, with white, waxy gems 
In bunches on their reed-like stems; 
Their fragrance forced by art too soon 
To mingle with the sweets of June. 
(So breathes the thin blue moke, that steals 
From ashes of the gilt pastilles, 
Burnt slowly, as the brazier swings, 
In dim saloons of Eastern kings.) 
I saw the calla’s arching cup 
With yellow spadix standing up, 
Its liquid scents to stir and mix— 
The goldenest of toddy-sticks ; 
Roses and purple fuchsia drops; 
Camellias, which the gardener crops 
To make the sickening wreaths that lie 
On coffins, when our loved ones die. 
These all and many more were there; 
Monsters and grandifloras rare, 
With tropical broad leaves, grown rank 
Drinking the waters of the tank 
Wherein the lotus-lilies bathe ; 
All curious forms of spar and spathe, 
Pitcher and sac and cactus-thorn, 
There in the fresh New England morn. 
But where the sun came colored through 
Translucent petals wet with dew, 
The interspace was carpeted 
With oriel lights and nodes of red, 
Orange and blue and violet, 
That wove strange figures, as they met, 
Of airier tissue, brighter blooms 
Than tumble from the Persian looms. 
So at the pontiff’s feasts, they tell, 
From the board’s edge the goblet fell, 
Spilled from its throat the purple tide 
And stained the pavement far and wide, 
Such steps wise Sheba trod upon 
Up to the throne of Solomon ; 
So bright the angel-crowded steep 
Which Israel’s vision scaled in sleep. 
What one is she whose feet shall dare 
Tread that illuminated stair? 
Like Sheba, queen ; like angels, fair? 
Oh listen! In the morning air 
The blossoms 1 are hanging still— 
The queen is standing on the sill. 
No Sheba she; her virgin zone 
Provlaims her royalty alone: 
(Such royalty the lions own.) 
Yet all too cheap the patterned stone 
That paves kings’ palaces, to feel 
The pressure of her gaiter’s heel. 
The girlish grace that lit her face 
Made sunshine in a dusky place— 
The old silk hood, demure and quaint, 
Wherein she seemed an altar-saint 
Fresh-tinted, though in setting old 
Of dingy carving and tarnished gold ; 
Her eyes, the candles in that shrine, 
Making Madonna's face to shine. 
Lingering I passed, but evermore 
Abide with me the open door, 
The doorsteps wide, the flowers that stand 
In brilliant ranks on either hand, 
The two white pillars and the vine 
Of bitter-sweet and “lush woodbine,” 
And—from my weary paths as far 
As Sheba or the angels are— 
Between, upon the wooden sill, 
Thou, Queen of Hearts, art standing stil. 
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GHe and Our Acighbors. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ “The Minister’s 
Wooing,” “My Wife and I.”’ 


CHAPTER XIlll. 
OUR EVENING PROJECTED. 


“ \ ELL, Harry,” said Eva, when they were 
seated at dinner, “Alice was up at lunch 
with me this morning, in such a state! It seems, after 
all, Aunt Maria could not contain her zeal for man- 
agement, and has been having an admonitory talk 
with Jim Fellows about his intimacy with Alice.” 

*‘ Well, I declare that goes beyond me,” said Harry, 
laying down his knife and fork. ‘That woman’s im- 
pertinence is reaily stupendous. It amounts to the 
sublime.” 

*“Doesn’t it? Alice was in such a state about it; 
but we talked the matter down into calmness. But, 
Harry, I’m pretty certain that Alice is more seriously 
interested in Jim than she knows of. Of course she 
thinks it’s all friendship, but she is so sensitive about 
him, and if you make even the shadow of a criticism 
she flames up and defends him. You ought to see.” 

* Grave symptoms,” said Harry. 

“But as she says she is not thinking nor wanting to 
think of marriage—”’ 

“Any more than a certain other young lady was 
with whom I cultivated a friendship some time ago,”’ 
said Harry, laughing. 

“Just so,” said Eva; “I plume myself on my for- 
bearance in listening gravely to Alice and not putting 
in any remarks; but I remembered old times and had 
my suspicions. We thought it was friendship, didn’t 
we, Harry? and I used to be downright angry if any- 
body suggested anything else. Now I think Ally’s 
friendship for Jim is getting to be of the same kind. 
Oh, she knows him 80 well! and she understands him 
80 perfectly! and she has so much influence over him! 
and they have such perfect understandings with each 
other! and as to his faults, oh, she understands all 
about them! But, mind you, nobody must criticise 
him but herself—that’s quite evident. I did makea 
blundering remark or so; but I found it wasn’t at all 
the thing, and I had to beat a rapid retreat, I assure 
you.” 

“Well, poor girl! I hope you managed to console 
her.” 

“Ob, I was sympathetic and indignant, and after 
she had poured out her griefs she felt better; and then 
I put in a soothing word for Aunt Maria, poor woman, 
who is only monomaniac on managing our affairs.”’ 

“* Yes,’’ said Harry, ‘forgiveness of enemies used to 
be the ultima thule of virtue; but I rather think it 
will have to be forgiveness of friends. I call the man 
a perfect Christian that can always forgive his 
friends.” 

“Well, the fact is, Aunt Maria ought to have had a 
great family of her own—twelve or thirteen, to say 
the least. If Providence had vouchsafed her eight or 
nine ramping, roaring boys and a sprinkling of girls, 
she would have been a splendid woman and we should 
have had better times.”’ 

“‘She puts me in mind of the story of the persistent 
broomstick that would fetch water,” said Harry; ‘‘ we 
are likely to be drowned out by her.” 

““Well, we can accept her for a whetstone to sharpen 
up our Christian graces on,” said Eva. ‘So, let her go. 
I was talking over our projected evening with Alice, 
and we spent some time discussing that.” 

“Well, when are you going to begin?” said Henry. 
*“*«Well begun is half done,’ you know.” 

“Well,” said Eva, “I’ve been thinking over what 
day is best, and talking about it with Mary. Now, we 
can’t have it Monday, there’s the washing, you know; 
and Tuesday and Wednesday comes baking and iron- 
ing.” 

“Well, then, what happens Thursday ?” 

“Well, then, it’s precisely Thursday that Mary and 
Iagreed on. We both made up our minds that it was 
the right day. One wouldn’t want it on Friday, you 
know, and Saturday is too late; besides, Mr. St. John 
never goes out Saturday evenings.” 

*“ But what’s the objection to Friday ?”’ 

“Oh, the unlucky day. Mary wouldn’t hear of be- 
ginning anything Friday, you know. Then, besides, 
Mr. St. John, I suspect, fasts every Friday. He never 
told me so, of course, but they say. he does; at all events, 
I’m sure he wouldn’t come of a Friday evening, and I 
want to be sure and have him of all people. Now, 
you see I’ve planned it all beautifully. I’m going to 
have a nice, pretty little tea-table in one corner, with 
a vase of flowers on it, and 1 shall sit and make tea. 
That breaks the stiffness, you know. People talk first 
about the tea and the china and whether they take 
cream and sugar, etc., and the gentlemen help the 
ladies. Then Mary will make those delicate little bis- 
cuits of hers and her charming sponge cake. It’s 
going to be perfectly quiet, you see—from half-past 
seven till eleven—early hours and simple fare, ‘feast 
of reason and flew of soul.’ ”’ 

“ Quite pastoral and Arcadien,” said Harry. ‘When 
,we get it going it Il be the ideal of social life. No 
fuss, no noise, all the quiet of home life with all the 
variety of company; people seeing each other till they 
get really intimate and have a genuine interest in 
meeting each other; not a mere outside, wild beast 





show, as it is when people go to parties to gaze at peo- 
ple and see how they look in war-paint.”’ 

‘“*T feel a little nervous at first,’’ said Eva; * getting 
people together that are so diametrically opposed to 
each other, as Dr. Campbell and Mr. St. John, for in- 
stance. I’m afraid Dr. Campbell will come out with 
some of his terribly free speaking, and then Mr. St. 
John will be so shocked and distressed.” 

“Then Mr. St. John must get over being shocked 
and distressed. Mr. St. John needs Dr. Campbell,” 
said Harry. ‘He is precisely the man he ought to 
meet, and Dr. Campbell needs Mr. St. John. The two 
men are just intended to help each other—each has 
what the other wants, and they ought to be intimate.” 

‘But you see, Dr. Campbell is such a terrible unbe- 
liever!”’ 

In a certain way he is no more an unbeliever than 
Mr. St. John. Dr. Campbell is utterly ignorant of the 
bigher facts of moral consciousness—of prayer and 
communion with God—and therefore he doesn’t believe 
in them. St. John is equally ignorant of some of the 
most important facts of the body he inhabits. He 
does not believe in them—ignores them.” 

**Oh, but now, Harry, I didn’t think that of you— 
that you could put the truths of the body on a level 
with the truths of the soul.’ 

“Bless you, darling, since the Maker has been pleas- 
ed to make the soul so dependent on the body, how 
can I help it? Why, just see here; come to this very 
problem of saving a soul, which is a minister’s work. 
I insist there are cases where Dr. Campbell could do 
more towards it than Mr. St. John. He was quoting 
to me only yesterday a passage from Dr. Wigan, where 
he says, ‘I firmly believe I have more than once 
changed the moral character of a boy by leeches ap- 
plied to the inside of his nose.’ ”’ 

“ Why, Harry, that sounds almost shocking.” 

“Yet it’s a fact—a physiological fact—that some of 
the worst vices come through disordered body, and 
can be cured only by curing the body. So long as we 
are in this mortal state our souls have got to be saved 
in our bodies and by the laws of our bodies; and a 
doctor who understands them will do more than a 
minister who doesn’t. Why, just look at poor Bolton. 
The trouble that he dreads, the fear that blasts his 
life, that makes him afraid to marry, is a disease of the 
body. Fasting, prayer, sacraments, couldn’t keep off 
an acute attack of dipsomania; but a doctor might.” 

‘*Oh, Harry, do you think so? Well, I must say I do 
think Mr. St. John is as ignorant as a child about such 
matters, if I may judge from the way he goes on about 
his own health. He ignores his body entirely, and 
seems determined to work as if he were a spirit and 
could live on prayer and fasting.” 

‘* Which, as he isn’t a spirit, won’t do,” said Harry. 
“Tt may end in making a spirit of him before the 
time.” 

* But don't you think the disinterestedness be shows 
is perfectly heroic?’ said Eva. 

“Oh, certainly!’’ said Harry. ‘The fact is, I should 
despair of St. John if he hadn’t set himself at mission 
work. He is naturally so ideal, and so fastidious, and 
so fond of rules, and limits, and order, that if he 
hadn’t this practical common-sense problem of work- 
ing among the poor on his hands, I should think he 
wouldn’t be good for much. But drunken men and 
sorrowful wives, ragged children, sickness, pain, pov- 
erty, teach a man the common sense of religion faster 
than anything else, and I can see St. John is learning 
sense for everybody but himself. If he only don’t run 
his own body down he’ll make something yet.” 

“T think, Harry,” said Eva, “he is a little doubtful 
of you, whether you really go with him. I don’ t think 
he knows how much you like him.” 

“Go with him! of course I do. I stand up for St. 
John and defend him. So long as a man is giving his 
whole life to hard work among the poor and neglected 
he may burn forty candles if he wants to, for all I care. 
He may turn to any point of the compass he likes, 
east, west, north, or south, and wear all the colors of 
the rainbow if it suits him, and I won't complain. In 
fact, I like processions, and chantings, and ceremonies, 
if you don’t get too many of them. I think, generally 
speaking, there’s too little of that sort of thing in our 
American life. In the main, St. Jolin preaches good 
sermons, that is, good, manly, honest talks to people 
about what they need to know. But then his mind 
is tending to a monomania of veneration. You see he 
has a mystical, poetic element in it that may lead him 
back into the old idolatries of past ages, and lead weak 
minds there after him; that’s why I want to get him 
acquainted with such fellows as Campbell. He needs 
to learn the common sense of life. I think he is capa- 
ble of it, and one of the first things he has got to learn 
is not to be shocked at hearing things said from other 
people’s points of view. If these two men could only 
like each other, so as to listen tolerantly and dispas- 
sionately to what each has to say, they might be every- 
thing to each other.” 

“Well, how to get a mordant to unite these two 
opposing colors,’’ said Eva. 

‘“*That’s what you women are for—at least such wo- 
men as you. It’s your mission to interpret differing 
natures—to bind, and blend, and unite.” 

**But how shall we get them to like each other?” 
said Eva. ‘‘ Both are so very intense and so opposite. 
I suppose Dr. Campbell would consider most of Mr. 
St. John’s ideas stuff and nonsense; and I know, as 
well as I know anything, that if Mr. St. John should 
hear Dr, Campbell talking as he talks to you, he would 





shut up like a flower—he would retire into himself and 
not.come here any more.” | - 
“ Oh, Eva, that; 







t man too ridiculous and 
unmanly. Good in’t a man who thinks he 
has God@’s truth th! listen to opposing 
views without going into fits? It’s like a soldier who 
cannot face guns and wants to stay inside of a clean, 
nice fort, making pretty stacks of bayonets and pil- 
ing cannon balls in lovely little triangles.” 

“Oh, well, Harry, I know Mr. St. John isn’t like 
that. I dou’t think he’s cowardly or unmanly, but he 
is very reverent, and, Harry, you are very free. You 
do let Dr. Campbell go on so over everything. It 
quite shocks me.” 

“Just because my faith is so strong that I can afford 
it. I can see when he is mistaken; but he is a genuine, 
active, benevolent man, followiug truth when he sees 
it, and getting a good deat of it, and most important 
truth too. We’ve.got to get truth as we can in this 
world, just as miners dig gold out of the mine with all 
the quartz, and dirt, and dross; but it pays.” , 

“Well, now, I shalitry my skill, and do my best to 
dispose these two refractory chemicals to a union,” 
said Eva. ‘T’ll tell you how let’s do. I’ll interest Dr. 
Campbell in Mr. St. John’s health. I’li ask him to 
study him and see if he can’t take care of him. I’m 

sure he needs taking care of.” 

“ And,” said Harry, ‘‘ why not interest Mr. St. John 
in Dr. Campbell’s soul?”-Why sbouldn’t he try to con- 
vert him from thé érror of his ways?’ 

“That would be capital,” said Eva. ‘ Let each con- 
vert the other. If you could put Dr. Campbell and 
Mr. 8t. John together, what a splendid man we could 
make of them !”’ 

“Well, try your best; my-dear; but meanwhile I 
have three or four hours’ writing to do this evening.”’ 

‘Well, then, settle yourself down, and I will run 
over and expound my plans to the good old ladies over 
the way. I am getting up quite an intimacy over 
there. Miss Dorcas is really vastly entertaining. It’s 
like living in a past age to hear her talk.” 

“You really have established a fashion of rushing in 
upon them at all sorts of hours,’ said Harry. 

“Yes, but they like it. You have no idea what nice 
things they say to me. Even old Dinah quivers and 
giggles with delight the minute she sees me—poor old 
soul! You see they’re shut up all alone in that musty 
old house, like enchanted princesses, and gone to sleep 
there, and I am the predestined fairy to wake them up.” 

Eva said this as she was winding a cloud of fleecy 
worsted around her head, and Harry was settling him- 
self at his writing-table, in a little alcove curtained 
of from the parlor.” 

*‘ Don’t keep the old ladies up too late,” said Harry. 

“Never you fear,” said Eva. ‘“ Perhaps I shall stay 
to see Jack’s feet washed and blanket spread. Those 
are solemn and impressive ceremonies that I have 
heard described, but.never witnessed.” 

It was a bright, keen, frosty, starlight evening, and 
when Eva had rung the door-bell on the opposite side, 
she turned and looked at the play of shadow and fire- 
light on her own window-curtains. 

Suddenly she noticed a dark form of a woman com- 
ing from an alley back of the house, and standing 
irresolute, looking at the windows. Then she drew 
near the house, and seemed trying to read the name on 
the door-plate. 

There was something that piqued Eva's curiosity 
about these movements,.and just as the door was open- 
ing behind her into the Vanderheyden house, the 
strange woman turned away, and as she turned, the 
light of the street-lamp flashed strongly on her face. 
Its expression of haggard pain and misery was some- 
thing that struck to Eva’s heart, though it was but a 
momentary glimpse, as she turned to go into the house; 
for, after all, the woman Was nothing to her, and the 
glimpse of her face was purely an accident, such as oc- 
curs to one hundreds of times in the street of a city. 

Still, like the sound of a sob or a cry from one 
unknown, the misery of those dark eyes struck pain- 
fully to Eva’s heart; as if to her, young, beloved, gay 
and happy, some of the ever-present but hidden 
anguish of life—the great invisible mass of sorrow— 
had made an appeal. - 

But she went in'and shut the door, gave one sigh and 


dismissed it. (To be continued.) , 








I FLY TO THEE! 


By Mrs. 8. M. WALSH. 


NDERNEATH me beat the billows 
Of a heavy, surging sea ; 
Skies above are gathering blackness ; 
Oh, Redeemer, shelter me ! 


Sunshine bursts, and merry voices 
Shout for me to join their glee; 

Ah! the current sweeps them downward! 
Oh, Redeemer, strengthen me! 


Yonder come opposing forces, 
Plowing fiercely through the sea ; 
They are on me, and I stagger ! 
Oh, Redeemer, steady me! 


Though I’m sailing to the Harbor, 
I advance but tremblingly ; 

For the waves are beating roughly ; 
Oh, Redeemer, smile on me! 


Calm the sea, and smooth the passage 
Now the Haven’s lights I see ; 
Furl, oh, sails! now safely landed, 
, My Redeemer, welcome me! 
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FLORENCE STUDIOS. 
By M. E. GREGORY. 


A LL the world is visiting studios, and we are 
doing as the world does. We went up, one warm 
March afternoon, to Mr. Hart’s, in the large new 
Piazza Independenza. The great green door of No. 
7 was closed, and no bell was to be found, but an 
obliging workman came and kicked for us, and then 
left us embarrassed and guilty to face the sculptor, 
who himself came to the door—a gray-haired, plain- 
faced man, in a belted blouse, his modeling tools in 
his hand. “ How do you do?” he said, cordially. “I am 
very glad tosee you. Walk in; I am glad you have 
come.” I wondered if he thonght we had been batter- 
ing his door, and this reception was “coals of fire.” 
He was alone in his inner room—a dusty place with 
casts scattered everywhere. The poor Venus of Milo 
stood in a dark corner, her face to the wall; a tall 
statue of some hcmely American looked down upon 
us with a dusty fae, and in the middle of the room, 
under a canopy, stood a statue yet in clay of a nude 
woman—the life-work of the old man. He went to 
her, and began to speak to her, with so much love and 
such a ring in his voice, that I began to believe the old 
story of the Greek who fell in love with his own work. 
Twenty years has Mr. Hart been preparing for this 
work. Ten years this figure has been growing into its 
slender grace under histouch. Thestory isa new one— 
a poem of hisown brain, worked out by his own hand— 
a woman who takes from Cupid his arrows and his 
wischief. The artist has tried to represent a sweet, 
grave woman—‘no baby-faced Venus, nor yet a 
strong, clabbered brained creature,’”’ but a perfect wo- 
man—and I think that he has succeeded. She stands, 
one foot thrown a little back, holding above her head 
the weapons for which the tiny, pouting Cupid at her 
side vainly reaches; and she looks down at him with a 
face the thoughtfulness of which shows that she fully 
understands her deed. 

“Sit down,” said our host, ‘‘and we will find out 
what we like.” So we sat down—Nell on a box, [ona 
dusty pedestal, which kept tipping, and the sculptor 
on a box—and then and there we had one of the best 
lessons we have received for many aday. He showed 
us how all the lines of the human body are governed 
by inflexible laws, and are yet full of the beauty of 
endless variety and change. In a human form there 
are no two lines alike, and none that do not rup 
uaturally into each other. He showed us the curves 
of a limb, taking up a beautiful cast, and demonstrat- 
ing by his mathematical rules, A, B, etc., a short, bold 
curve—a long, slow one—everywhere the balance is 
kept. ‘In all beauty you find no straight lines and no 
are of a circle ’—and then he brought forward the Ve- 
nus of Milo and pointed out the curve which commences 
at the bent head and runs through the knee and so 
*‘off into eternity.” It reminded me of Prof. B., who 
used to talk of the higher mathematics as the “ music 
of the spheres.”’ 

The other morning we walked out of the Porta Ro- 
mana, and up the hill, along a magnificent avenue of 
dark ilex and cypress trees. Villas bordered the Via 
del Poggio Imperiale, which were exceedingly like our 
own pleasant country residences in all but the name. 

We found Mr. Powers’s studio still kept open, and 
saw casts and copies of the Greek slave, Eve, the In- 
dian girl, etc. Out in the open shed, workmen were 
beginning some new copies. It seems an endless task 
to bring those delicate forms out of these great, rough 
pieces of stone. A number of half-finished busts stood 
by the wall, half buried in some springing leaves; 
pieces which had revealed a dark vein in the marble, 
or some other defect, and could not therefore be fin- 
ished. Here a face looked out, or a perfect head seem- 
ed as if struggling to free itself. ‘‘The greatest artist 
can devise nothing that does not lie within a single 
block of marble, concealed under the surface, which 
covers it with superfluous stone.’”’ So runs Michael An- 
gZelo’s sonnet, and these stones seem to be repeating it. 

We fonnd in the studio of Mr. Balla fine statue of 
St. John, and an Eve, “just created.” Venuses are 
out of date; Eves are in. But what’sinaname? A 
Venus by any other name looks still the same. This 
Eve has a remarkably fair face, and there is a dazzled 
look in the eyes, as if the light were indeed new to her. 
The body is so turned that it gives some rather forced 
and odd lines, which doubtless testify to a great genius 
and power in the sculptor. But I remembered that 
statue of Christ by Michael Angelo which has the 
upper part of the body turned toward the cross he is 
bearing, and so gives certain lines; and all the critics 
say, ‘‘Look! there is the hand of Angelo the divine. 
Regard that attitude!” And we wonder at the lines, 
and forget that it is the Master bearing his cross. 

In another room were Ii Penseroso and L’ Allegro 
in the shape of two childish heads nestled in flowers. 
L’ Allegro, with her rosebuds and daisies, laughs in 
your face, but Il Penseroso, with her pansies “for 
thoughts,” looksdemurely down. There is here also a 
fine group of Lincoln and the kneeling slave, from 
whose hands the chains are falling. It is probably in- 
tendeg for a Washington monument. 

On this same street is the studio of Fuller, the 
English sculptor. It is a low building covered with 
wistaria and rosevines, just now all in bloom, for our 
summer is already come (in April), and Florence, “city 
of lilies,” is like a garden. I was greatly delighted 
with some of the thingsI saw here. Iam no art critic, 


fic has been done away with; 
leader of the Zanzibar expedition, Dr. Moffat, the ven- 





and an imperfection or weak point in a statue I might 
praise when I should blame. I can tell better whether 
the idea, and the mode of working it out, are good. In 
the first room the men were copying a Jael. Now, in 
art representations, a Jael means generally a proud, 
beautiful woman, who stands holding her nail and 
hammer, and looks at you in the most serene and non- 
chalant manner possible. Sometimes, however, she is 
performing the bloody deed, but with the emotion 
necessary to stab a pincushion; or else she is a strong, 
brutal woman, delighting in her task. This Jael is a 
slender, Eastern woman, who, crouching, leans eagerly 
forward, with a terrible horror in her eyes, and lips 
breathlessly apart. Her nostrils are a-quiver, but her 
hand, dropped by her side, holds firm the nail. Her 
Eastern head-dress has blown back; the great hoops of 
gold hang in her ears. Jacl, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, might have looked like this. 

The large room of the studio is full of casts, showing 
a vivid and original imagination, and a patient, skill- 
ful hand. One group, however, “the last day of Pom- 
peii,’’ in which Nydia gropes her way by the side of 
Glaucus carrying Ione, is too apt to raise acomparison 
with the Nydia of Rogers. There are a Delilah, a lit- 
tle Nell, a beautiful Rhodope lying asleep while the 
eagle picks up the little slipper which is to awaken the 
love of the King’s son in a far-off land, and send him 
on the long search for the royal Cinderella. 

One of the groups fascinated me wonderfully. I 
shoul‘t spoil it by a description. Perhhaps you remem- 
ber the verse of the Peri’s daughter : 

*“* My child she is but half divine ; 
Her father sleeps ‘neath the Caspian water, 
Seaweeds twine 
His funeral shrine, 
But he lives again in the Peri’s daughter. 
Fain would I fly from mortals’ sight 
To my own sweet bowers of Peristan, 
But there the flowers are all too bright 
For the eyes of a baby born of man. 
On flowers of Earth her feet must tread, 
So hither my light-winged boat hath brought her, 
So, Stranger, spread 
Your softest bed, 
For the wandering Peri’s daughter.” 

On a boat formed by the lifted wings of a swan 
whose head forms the prow, half reclines the Peri, 
looking down upon the little child whom she supports 
upon her arm. The baby head nestles against her 
shoulder; the pouting lips of the baby mouth are a lit- 
parted; the heavy eyelids are full of sleep. Itisatrue 
baby that lies before you, dainty and soft, with all a 
baby’s loveliness, and all the baby mystery and maj- 
esty in its face. I do not wonder at Raphael’s face of 
the divine Child, but rather that so few artists have 
seen the strange wonder, and the look of wisdom and 
knowledge which comes at times into every little 
child’s dilated eyes. There is a picture in the Pitti 
Palace of some little baby prince—the Duke of Urbi- 
no, I think—and his eyes have the same deep and inde- 
scribable look of the child in the Madonna della Leg- 
giola. You may see it in the next baby you meet if 
you watch long enough. The Peri’s sad, drooping face 
is also very wonderful, I think, for the unearthly look 
init. Itis very beautiful, and yet there is no type of 
human beauty to which you can refer it. It may be 
the short upper lip, or the peculiar line of the eyelids; 
but by some subtle touch, this slender creature has 
been set apart from us mortals. 








THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


By ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


ECENT developments have revealed the un- 
welcome fact that not only has Sir Bartle Frere’s 
expedition for the suppression of the slave-trade failed 
to accomplish its purpose, but that the sufferings of its 
victims, as well as their numbers, have been increased. 
The Parliamentary Report, lately published, leaves no 
doubt upon this point, and its revelations have been 
the means of stimulating philanthropic effort to re- 
dress the evils which bave thus far resisted the well- 
meaning, but inadequate, exertions of the British 
Government. A meeting has lately been held at Staf- 
ford House, the residence of the Duke of Sutherland, 
to consider the subject, and point out the best way of 
suppressing the inhuman traffic, which it is conceded 
England is especially bound to extirpate, because the 
means for carrying it on are supplied by her subjects. 
The Arabs conducting the trade would be unable to 
furnish the capital for this purpose, and they are there- 
fore only the hired agents of the wealthy Banians of 
India, owing allegiance to the British crown. The 
meeting at Stafford House was attended by the most 
distinguished representatives of English science and 
philanthropy; the chair was occupied by the Duke of 
Teck, and among the speakers were the Austrian and 
Italian ambassadors, the Duke of Sutherland, and Mr. 
Forster, Minister of Education under the Gladstone 
government. But the most interesting speeches on 
this oceasion were those of the men whose familiarity 
with the practical workings of the slave-trade gave 
peculiar weight to their suggestions as to the best 
methods of combating it. Such men as Sir John Glover, 
the veteran of the West African it, where the traf- 
r Bartle Frere, the 


erable missionary, and father-in-law of Livingstone, 
and Henry M. Stanley, his friend and helper, naturally 
threw a good deal of light upon the circumstances 





which have prevented the success of recent efforts for 
the extirpation of the East African slave-trade. 

Prominent among the reasons why these evils are 
still unchecked is the shortcomings of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar. This only 
bound that ruler not to permit the export of slaves 
from his dominions on the main land, and did not 
oblige bim to interfere with the transit of the man 
stealers’ caravans through them. He is represented as 
having been tolerably faithful in the performance of 
his stipulations, but as he has no naval force and no 
jurisdiction in the interior there is small chance of his 
accomplishing the object which the treaty was design- 
ed to secure. In fact, what he has endeavored to do 
@ this direction has aided the slave dealers. By re- 
nmitting the tax of two anda half dollars a head on 
the victims of this traffic, he has saved so much to the 
Arabs, whose profits are thus largely increased. Other 
provisions of the treaty also work in their favor. The 
British government, by limiting its right of interfer- 
ence with the slave trade on land to those cases in 
which its own subjects were concerned, has been 
obliged to look tamely on, while hundreds of miserable 
wretches were dragged on their march of death. 
Brought from the interior of Africa, these victims of 
human cupidity undergo the most terrible sufferings 
on their long and weary journey towards the coast, 
which a large number of them never reach, death 
putting an end to their trials on the way. Over four 
thousand of these miserable creatures were seen be- 
tween December 21 and January 20 last on the coast 
road leading to the ports of shipment on the mainland 
of Zanzibar, and this was only a small part of the 
number that are driven along this route in the course 
of the season. During the year not less than eighty 
thousand slaves are marched to the sea, being enly a 
fourth or fifth of those who begin the long journey, 
the track of which is marked by the bleaching bones 
of the victims of cruelty and disease. 

Meanwhile, the hands of British officials, tied by the 
red tape of the Zanzibar treaty, are powerless to pre- 
vent these outrages, and in one case, referred to in the 
Parliamentary Report, the vice-Consul at Zanzibar 
apologizes for even washing the wounds of a female 
slave who had fied to him for shelter while he was 
traveling in the interior. The Arabs engaged in the 
traffic openly ridicule the impotent efforts of the En- 
glish to suppress it, confined as they are to attempts 
which are only partially successful, to capture the 
slave dhows on the seas. It appears that the naval 
force employed for this purpose is too small to be real- 
ly effective, and the result is that, to avoid the vessels 
on the regular cruising ground, the slaves are marched 
longer distances than formerly, so as to reach out of 
the way ports. As a further precaution against cap- 
ture, fewer dhows are used than formerly, but their 
cargos are packed more closely, so that, both by sea 
and land, the sufferings of the victims of this traffic in 
human flesh have been increased by tbe half-way 
measures intended by the British Government to di- 
minish or prevent them. The Arabs, profiting by the 
knowledge they have acquired of the practical work- 
ings of the Zanzibar Treaty, are making preparations 
to increase their business. For this purpose they have 
established regular stations on the land, and ferries on 
the rivers, by means of which they are enabled to 
transport their caravans with greater ease and safety, 
and are at the same time enabled to obtain accurate 
information of the movements of the British cruisers. 
At Kisiju, one of these stations, there is a regular slave 
bazaar, where rings, chains, and other articles of use 
for the caravans are provided, and where the miser- 
able creatures who are too weak to continue the weary 
march are bought for a mere pittance and fattened ou 
speculation. This place, according to the recent Par- 
liamentary Report, is full of walking skeletons. 

The question now recurs, bow are these evils to be 
suppressed? Most of the speakers at the Stafford 
House meeting thought the object could be attained 
by the increase of the naval force on the coast, and by 
a supplementary treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar 
binding bim to prevent the land traffic in his domin- 
ions. But Mr. Henry M. Stanley, who may be sup- 
posed to represent Livingstone’s views, thought that 
stations in the interior and boats on the rivers were 
the best means of putting down the trade. He would 
also have Sultan Burghash keep a register of all in- 
ward bound caravans, allowing them to leave only 
under heavy bonds not to engage in the traffic of 
human flesh. A fine of $5,000 should be inflicted, by 
courts established for the trial of such cases, on all 
persons found guilty of violating these regulations. 
There does not, however, seem to be much favor 
shown by the English press towards Mr. Stanley's 
plan; and with the costly experience of Abyssinia and 
Ashantee fresh in its recollection, the government is 
not inclined to put much pressure on the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. To the deputation from the Stafford House 
meeting, suggesting that the ministry should urge 
upon that ruler the formation of a free settlement, 
where fugitive slaves should be under the protection 
of a British Viee-Consul, Mr. Disraeli did not give any 
encouragement. He deprecated interference with tho 
Sultan or the Pacha as tending to create prejudice and 
hostility. What measures will be adopted for the sup- 
pression of the East African slave trade it is.not easy 
to foresee, and the danger is that the infamous traffic 
will be allowed to go on until there will be few natives 
left to profit by any tardy compliance with the dic- 
tates both of humanity and self-interest. 
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THE SINGER. 
By A. E. 8. 


HE nest of a bird on a tree, 
A marvel of patience and skill ; 

And a bird with a heart full of glee, 

As he fluttered and warbled at will. 
Above me the summer sun shone ; 

I sang and rejoiced in his beam ; 
And in the bright morning alone 

I dreamed out a sweet little dream. 
My heart, like the bircling, was gay, 

My dreams were as airy and free, 
And I said, “ Last forever, glad day! 

Sing forever, sweet songster, to me.” 


But, alas, for the sunshine that gleamed, 
The clouds shut it in from my sight. 
And, alas for the dream that I dreamed, 
It faded and passed in a night. 

The skies of the morning were gray, 
My heart was unquiet and sore, 

And I said, ** Let life bring what it may, 
I shall never be glad any more.”’ 

And, leaning my head on the pane, 
The whole dreary picture to see, 

I marked where the wind and the rain 
Had torn the bird’s-nest from the trea 


All ruined and scattered it lay, 
Aloft ’gainst the dreary, gray skys 
Alone in the gray, dreary day, 
The singer had perched him on high. 
* Poor little companion,” I sighed, 
** Together we sang in the sun: 
But now, all our wishes denied, 
Our singing forever is done.” 
When, lo! looking downward no more, 
But upward, courageous and strong, 
He poured out his heart as before, 
In joyous and jubilant song. 


Rebuked for my bitter complaint, 
I strove to look up to the skies; 
But my heart was too heavy and faint, 
Too dim were my tear-blinded eyes. 
But I went to the merciful Lord, 
And laid my head down at his feet, 
While I yielded with never a word 
The dream I had counted so sweet. 
“ The will of the Father be done,” 
I said, looking up unafraid ; 
Then we two, who had sung in the sun, 
Together sang on in the shade. 
a 





EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 
By F. B. Norton. 


HERE is no need of any argument in favor of 

good extempore preaching. The most timid and 
subservient slave to pen and paper, who never dared 
give himself in a public assembly with enthusiastic 
abandon to any subject, has at least had secret long- 
ings for the better way. Even the most learned and 
critical audiences in New England, who count verbal 
errors unpardonable sins and who have been brought 
up on written sermons, give as decided testimony in 
favor of independent speaking as do the people of the 
frontier who never heard a written discourse. 

It is a curious fact that but a small proportion of 
those who spend most time in preparing for the minis- 
try ever learn the art of preaching in that manner 
which is most pleasing and profitable to the masses. 
It is of no use to plead lack of ability, for nothing is 
more completely under the control of a man’s will 
than what he shall say and how he shall say it. For- 
tunately for the frontier preachers, this question of 
extempore speaking is generally decided for them. A 
captain of a sailing ship might as well write out every 
order for a long voyage in advance as for one of them 
to confine himself to written discourses, preaching in 
private houses, in school-houses, in churches, in pro- 
tracted meetings, basket meetings, and camp meetings, 
in-doors and out-doors, in daylight and darkness, and 
on week-day and Sunday alike. Instead of waiting in 
dreamy silence for natural gifts, they learn right 
speedily the art of thinking on their feet and saying 
what they have to say in the most direct and efficient 
manner possible. Though compelled for the most 
part to learn the art of war by fighting, their school 
of experience and difficulty has developed many of 
the ablest preachers who have ever lived. 

Unfortunately, the graduates of the Eastern semi- 
naries are not thus compelled by necessity to take bold 
risks and learn self-reliance at the very outset; and 
however much of discipline and knowledge they ob- 
tain from the schools, they generally acquire at the 
same time artificial habits and a servile fear of petty 
criticism which prevent their ever becoming ae 
masters of the art of preaching. 

The scholar does not prepare his lessons with a cow 
to converting his teacher and classmates to his opin- 
ions, but the main idea through all these years of 
study is to recite in such a manner as to escape con- 
viction at the hands of this critical judge and jury, 
who hold the slightest mistake to be discreditable. 
When the student writes or speaks it is oftener to 
show his skill than to carry a point. Even after he 
has entered the theological seminary he is solemnly 
forbidden to preach during the first two years, for 
fear this plastic clay may suddenly harden in the heat 
of some premature effort before the nna] touches are 
given. At the end of his ten years of classics and the- 
ology he comes forth equipped with a few model ser- 
mons, each having four heads and two moral reflections, 
together with an ingenious exordium and an impres- 





sive peroration. They were written to stand criticism 
and they have been trimmed by professor and class- 
mates till they have the artificial symmetry of a clipped 
evergreen. He takes a parish, and all goes smoothly 
so long as the little stock of essays lasts, but he soon 
becomes painfully conscious that he cannot write two 
sermons a week which shall come up to his standard 
of excellence without either impairing his health and 
neglecting important duties or becoming a mere com- 
piler of abler men’s opinions. He sees plainly enough 
that if he could only command his thoughts and lan- 
guage in the presence of his hearers, he could discuss 
many practical questions suggested by the needs of 
his parish more to their profit as well as hisown. But 
however fluent he may have been in college debates, 
he finds it quite another thing to speak to the same 
audience continuously, even with the aid of a well 
prepared brief. He will be sure to be reminded by 
some critic in his congregation that he does much 
better when he writes his sermons in full, and no 
young preacher likes to feel that he is running down 
during the first few months of his pastorate. If he 
have that sensitiveness which is essential to true 
eloquence he will suffer torture from his early mis- 
takes, and it would not be strange if, in common with 
hundreds of others, he finds his courage unequal to 
the issue. 

No man has greater need of courage than the 
preacher, and the chief reason why so many fail to 
attain the best method of speaking is because they will 
not take the necessary risks, or, to be more accurate 
and concise, from cowardice. How shall a speaker 
gain perfect confidence and elf-control if he never 
throws himself upon his own resources? and to do this 
is to incur the danger not only of making slight mis- 
takes but of breaking down utterly. 

Furthermore, no amount of painstaking will insure 
one against such accidents, which are most likely to 
happen to the very ones who are naturally adapted to 
attain the highest eloquence. The bold and fluent 
frontier preacher, who is perfect master of himself 
under all circumstances, will tell you the story of his 
early discomfitures, just as the bravest hunter, who 
never makes a false shot and takes steadiest aim when 
the danger is greatest, hud the “‘ buck fever’’ the first 
time he was stationed alone at a stand on a deer 
hunt, and stood trembling and bewildered, without so 
much as firing his gun, while a magnificent buck 
bounded past within easy range. 

The writer has a vivid recollection of pausing, sev- 
eral years since, in the midst of a long antithetical 
sentence, which remains unfinished up to the present 
time. On reaching the end of the first part of the 
sentence, he found to his surprise that the contrasted 
thought, which a moment before had been clearly in 
mind, was gone, and in its place came that indescrib- 
able sensation which one experiences in the midst of a 
sudden accident. The readiest solution of the diffi- 
culty which presented itself was to commence the 
sentence anew, thinking that the lost idea would be 
found meantime, while the repetition would only give 
emphasis to the thought. This was done; but instead 
of bringing relief or impressive emphasis, it simply 
made the ludicrous dilemma of the speaker the more 
apparent, who, after a brief pause, passed on to the 
next topic in order, amid the smiles of a large portion 
of the audience. 

Now, it certainly is not pleasant to make such a dis- 
play of one’s self in public, especially to sensitive young 
preachers, who often lose their sleep from far smaller 
causes, and there are many who would forego the 
highest power and pleasure and remain bondmen all 
their lives rather than incur the risk of such failure. 
Yet one such experience may be worth more toa 
preacher than all he ever learned in the schools— 
worth more, I mean, toward teaching him the lesson 
of first importance in the art of public speaking; for 
there is no occasion to underrate the importance of 
the schools or blame them for the failures of preachers. 
The knowledge and discipline which they can impart 
are invaluable, for no royal road has yet been discov- 
ered to the art of speaking eloquently and profitably 
about what one does not understand. 

It would seem, however, that our theological schools 
might prove more helpful than they generally do in 
training young men to become succ_ssful speakers and 
leaders in the art of doing good, if they would make 
their preparatory discipline conform more perfectly 
to the actual demands of professional life, and bring 
themselves into closer sympathy with missionary work 
and practical charities, especially in our own country. 
That is the true religion which does the most good in 
this world, and we cannot improve upon Christ’s plan 
of reaching the masses by ministering to their material 
wants. Why should there be found in every theo- 
logical seminary a professorship of Hebrew, which, 
however desirable, not onestudent in twenty ever keeps 
up after entering the ministry, while a department of 
Practical Charity, or one that shall cover the whole 
ground of the relation of the gospel to the develop- 
ment of wealth and its legitimate uses, is a thing un- 
heard of. It was the opinion of Dr. Chalmers that 
sovial science should be taught in theological schools, 
and both he and Dr. Guthrie owed no little of their 
preéminent eloquence and power over men to their 
earnest, systematic labors among the poor. Practical 
Christian work is the most natural introduction to 
preaching, and it can make a better preacher out, of 
an uneducated man than the schools can ever make 
out of a man who lacks missionary experience. 





Judged by the standard of practical results, the most 
successful preacher that has arisen in the West of laie 
years is Mr. D. L. Moody, of Chicago, who has been 
educated wholly in the school of experience. No 
young man ever showed less promise of gaining a 
world-wide fame as a preacher than did Mr. Moody 
when he became city missionary in Chicago, for he 
lacked fluency and ease of address, and was even de- 
ficient in some of the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion. Yet he had what was vastly better, great faith 
in God and a passion for doing good, together with a 
courage that feared nothing and a kindness that 
worked for enemies as readily as for friends. No 
cannon-shot ever went to its mark with more energy 
and directness than he displayed in relieving suffering 
and seeking the conversion of sinners. He gave him- 
self fearlessly and wholly to his mission, making a 
solemn covenant with God that if he could only have 
success in his work he would never ask a favor for 
himself. And he kept his promise, cheerfully endur- 
ing privations and taking risks that try men’s souls. 
His duties led him to talk constantly, at first with in- 
dividuals and in social meetings, and later, as bis 
labors took a wider scope, in more public ways. When 
Farwell Hall was completed, he saw that here was an 
opportunity for gathering in the multitude who were 
not reached by the churches, and he remarked to a 
friend that he would fill the hall if he had to cover the 
stage with a brass band; but he found his blunt, ear- 
nest manner sufficient to give him a larger audience 
than any preacher in the Northwest could call to- 
gether of a Sabbath evening. His discourses lacked 
the little beauties of alliteration, of ingenious arrange- 
ment, of poetic imagery, and contained few fine senti- 
ments culled from rare authors. They were straight- 
forward arguments and earnest appeals, illustrated by 
striking incidents, largely drawn from his own varied 
experience. They aimed at direct results, and were 
followed by a meeting of prayer and inquiry. Thus 
he grew into the art of preaching by the practice of 
those things which are most helpful to a preacher, 
such as speaking and praying with individuals, organ- 
izing and managing Sunday schools, raising large sums 
of money and conducting practical charities on an ex- 
tensive scale. Meantime he acquired rare tact and 
power in enlisting the active coJperation of all classes 
of men, and this largely explains his success in Great 
Britain at the present time. 

There is no need that our theological students for- 
sake the seminaries for the rugged discipline of the 
city missionary or the frontier preacher. The art of 
natural, successful preaching can be learhed wherever 
there is good to be done, if one has the courage to 
follow his better instincts; and the way to success is 
much simpler than many suppose. As there is no 
need of shouting and mouthing in training the voice, 
so there is no necessity for students to seek oppor- 
tunity to develop their latent powers by inflicting 
long addresses upon innocent children at Sunday 
school concerts. If one wishes to speak for practice, 
let him talk to trees or cattle, but let no man dare ad- 
dress immortal souls in the name of Christ unless it is 
the unmistakable call of duty, and when duty bids 
him speak let him give to his words that fearless 
energy which the truth deserves. If one is slow and 
awkward of speech, so much the better perhaps. 
Moses excused himself on this plea from leading the 
Israelites, but in the end he proved more eloquent 
than. Aaron, and fluency has proved the worst enemy 
of many a preacher in our day. Every preacher owes 
it to Christ and the gospel that he acquire perfect self- 
mastery, so that he be no slave to pen and paper ror 
to servile fear in any form; that he be an honest man, 
not parading a borrowed wisdom and eloquence; and 
that to the solid foundations of all true preaching he 
add the utmost possible grace and culture. 








“THE LAND OF BROKEN PROMISE.” 


By Gari HAMILTON. 


T cannot be supposed that Mr. James Russell 
Lowell, writing from a far, foreign country, and 
loving his own with the idealization which absence 
and distance always lend, could formally and publiclg 
brand her with a name of dishonor without an over- 
powering cause as well as the bitterest pain. 

What was that cause? What does Mr. Lowell mean 
when he names the United States The Land of Broken 
Promise? What promise has our country made and 
what has she failed to keep that she should be signal- 
ized above all nations as the Land of Broken Promise? 
Her Declaration of Independence and her Constitution 
are the formal statement of her faith and practice and 
the standard by which she should be judged. Has she 
been false to the one or to the other? Has she failed 
to maintain her independence? Has she faltered in 
her efforts to secure to her people life, liberty, and the 
pursuits of happiness, or to derive the power of her 
government from the consent of the governed? Has 
she been careless to form a perfect union, to establish 
justice, to insure domestic tranquility, to provide for 
the common defense, to promote the general welfare, 
to secure the blessings of liberty? Has she been reck- 
less of the Constitution expressly framed for the fur- 
therance of these ends? It is not simply that she fought 
eight years to maintain her independence and four 
years to uphold her Constitution, at what a cost of 
blood none knows better than Mr. Lowell. It is that 
she has been so successful in securing independence, 
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she prizes so highly the freedom she has won, that her 
pride and exultation have become proverbial—a theme 
for the gay banter of her friends, the malignant cari- 
cature of her foes. It is that her Constitution is so 
fixed in the regard of the people that it forms the ulti- 
mate appeal of the bitierest partisan of all parties; the 
one unpardonable sin of the political world, which is 
not to be so much as named among us, is violation of 
thg Constitution. What other promise has America 
made to the world than individual liberty and Consti- 
tutional Government of the people by the people? 

Or is it not the Government but the individuals who 
compose the nation who give the nation its bad pre- 
%éminence? But when have we even promised to 
secure universal personal perfection? When and 
where did this country take outa patent for private 
individual regeneration? Nowhere but in the brains 
of theorists. The men who founded and the men who 
sustain this nation know well that it is not a form of 
Government which moulds character, but character 
which shapes the form of Government. They were 
never so foolish as to suppose that human depravity 
would die out in the purest republic. On the con- 
trary, they assume in the strongest manner its indefi- 
nite existence by making laws to restrain and diminish 
it. Undoubtedly they believed that what was peculiar 
in their institutions would not minister to vice; that 
in the greater happiness, freedom and prosperity 
which they wished to secure, there would be less temp- 
tation to less commission of crime. Were they wrong? 
Is private character less honorable here than in the old 
world? Is the standard of truth and honesty lower? 
Is the word of a gentleman less binding? Is 
there less payment of debt, more trickery of trade, 
more cheating of servants, lest chastity, less charity, 
less courtesy to women, less consideration for a neigh- 
bor? Op the contrary, do not our higher and our 
lower classes compare favorably with those of any 
other country? Is an English gentleman more courte- 
ous, is an Italian peasant more comfortable, is a Prus- 
sian mechanic more free, isa French tradesman more 
honest, is a Spanish laborer more intelligent than his 
American comrade? 

“ Crime flaunting scot free while the mob applauds.” 

What crime flaunts scot free and what mob ap- 
plauds? Is it murder, is it theft, is it drunkenness? 
On the contrary, this Land of Broken Promise 

serves of late nothing more noticeable than a fixed, 
~ resolute determination to ferret out and annihilate all 
malfeasance in office, all breach of trust. No “ public 
scandal” has made part of Mr. Lowell’s “festering 
news” but in connection with, and often in conse- 
quence of, an effort to remove it. The great wicked- 
ness of Mr. Tweed and the New York Ring was suc- 
cessful only so long as it was secret. It flaunted only 
to fall. No sooner was it set forth to the world than a 
universal rage tore down upon it and scattered its per- 
petrators to prison and to exile. In asort of Renais- 
sance of virtue our zeal has sometimes outrun our dis- 
cretion. We have pushed “ investigation ’’ sometimes 
to an absurd and injurious limit, and to the distress 
and serious detriment of men who were not only inno- 
cent, but who would have been considered innocent 
by a more dispassionate survey. Through mere good- 
nature, weak perhaps and harmful, but not unmanly, 
offense has been condoned, but never applauded. 
Criminals have been, through mercy, let off lightly, 
but their crime has not been flaunted. So strong is 
the determination to put down fraud, that our censure 
is often too swift and sweeping. We denounce with 
too little discrimination. It is because the conscience 
of the country is so almost morbidly keen and alert, 
that Mr. Lowell is troubled by “festering news.” A 
single English railway pays regularly every year, with- 
out a ripple on the surface of English society, seventy- 
five thousand pounds sterling to the English Par- 
liament for precisely such service as a few Congress- 
men were suspected of having been for a single session 
urged to render in the Credit Mobilier affair, and the 
mere suspicion of which rocked the whole country 
with alarm and indignation, and no doubt hastened if 
it did not cause the death of two men most promi- 
nently concerned. 

Or, may it be that our non-resumption of specie pay- 
ment constitutes us the Land of Broken Promise? But 
are we alone in resorting to notes of credit in order to 
sustain the burden of a prolonged and costly war? Is 
it not the common mode of distributing the expense? 
What great nation has ever carried on a great war 
without it? And if so, may we not have adopted the 
general course, not from signal and degraded love of 
cheating, but because there appears to be some inber- 
ent wisdom or necessity in the way itself? The United 
States did in this precisely what England did for 
twenty-three years during and after the Napoleonic 
wars—she had a paper currency not redeemed in gold. 
England, indeed, went one great step beyond our Gov- 
ernment, for she made her people take the notes of the 
Bank of England ; whereas our people have been asked 
only to take their own promises to pay. But when- 
ever and wherever the United States has agreed to pay 
gold, gold she has paid. The old debts, maturing 
when our civil war was flagrant and gold at an 
enormous premium, were paid at a fearful cost and 
sacrifice by our Government; but paid they were, in 
solid coin, to the uttermost farthing. In whose eyes 
does our Punic faith make us the Land of Broken 
Promise? Not in those of our own people, for, during 
the sudden and severe panic of last autumn, when 
great houses went down and no house seemed firm, 





the nation’s notes were in as great demand, and of as 
sound value, as gold in other panics. Not in the eyes 
of foreign financiers, for our bonds abroad stand to- 
day higher than those of any European nation, En- 
gland alone excepted; and this in the markets of 
Europe. Our two hundred millions of fives, sold by 
the famous Syndicate, brought par in coin, while the 
French fives, on the market at the same time, were 
sold at a very considerable discount. It is, moreover, 
currently and confidently reported in the treasury 
circles of Washington, that Secretary Bristow has the 
most flattering offers for funding the entire amount of 
United States sixes as low, possibly, as four and a half, 
certainly as low as five—offers, let it be remembered, 
from the bankers of Europe. How is it that the Land 
of Broken Promise maintains this high credit by that 
most sensitive of all tests, the purse? How is it that if 
our Promises be lies, the people at home and abroad 
seem wholly given over to believe the lie? How is it 
that the bankers of Europe repose the most absolute 
confidence in our integrity while an American poet 
goes abroad to hold his country up to contumely ? 

I offer no opinion whatever as to the right or the 
wrong of specie basis, or legal tender, or any monetary 
measure whatever. It may be that we could have 
waged our war without paper. It is easy now to say 
it, and perhaps not easy to disprove it. At the time, 
we thought we could not. It may be that we should 
have dispensed with paper credit before this. I leave 
these matters entirely untouched ; but what I do main- 
tain is that ther: is nothing to indicate that the nation 
intends to forswear her plighted faith, or that any 
number of men, either at home or abroad, have a 
lively fear that she will do so. Repudiation did but 
stir, and she was beaten down. There is a question of 
ways and means. It may be that a country so wide, 
with interests so diverse, can arrive at a wise and har- 
monious conclusion on a question of so vital import 
only with infinite debate and delay. It is not enough 
that a course be right and proper. It must be seen to 
be right and proper East and West, North and South, 
by the ignorant and the intelligent, by the freedman 
and the free born. We have never promised the world 
or ourselves to be over-wise in finance, nor do we im- 
agine that wisdom will die with us. We must learn, as 
other nations learn, truth by experience. They are 
but dreamers who imagine that any form of govern- 
ment can open a royal road to virtue, fame, or for- 
tune. 

Did Agassiz—that Agassiz whose loss Mr. Lowell so 
tenderly deplores in the same breath in which he stig- 
matizes the country that welcomed and adopted him 
—did Agassiz find it a Land of Broken Promise? From 
the day on which he came a stranger to her shores, till 
the day on which he lay dead, a well-beloved son, did 
she fail his hope? Did she refuse him any opportu- 
nity, begrudge him any means, deny him any honor? 

Charles Dickens, inoculated with what venom I do 
not know, could write of “that Republic, but yester- 
day let loose upon her noble course, and but to-day so 
maimed and lame, so full of sores and ulcers, foul to 
the eye and almost hopeless to the sense, that her best 
friends turn from the loathsome creature in disgust.’ 
But, if she be indeed in such evil case, it would seem 
more decorous for her own sons not to enshrine ber 
shame in monumental verse, but rather 


“ Pay the reverence of old cays 
To that dead fame, 
Walk backward with averted gaze 
And hide the shame.” 








RESTORATIONISM. 
By C. H. ZrimMERMAN. 


ET us deal fairly, and give the most favorable 
statement of the system consistent with brevity. 

It takes for its foundation the truth, “ God is love.” 
Love is the dominant attribute in God, and the con- 
trolling force in the divine government. All his other 
attributes are subordinate to and under the control of 
love. Every act in the divine administration is dic- 
tated by divine love. 

God is love, 4. ¢€., love is the very essence of the 
divine character. ButGod is unchangeable, ‘“ without 
variableness or shadow of turning,” and since love is 
the very essence of the divine character, the divine 
love is eternal, “‘ the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.” 

“ Every human tie may perish, 
Friend to friend unfaithful prove, 
Mothers cease their own to cherish, 
Heaven and earth at last remove ; 
But no changes 
Can attend Jehovah's love.” 

It is further held that the divine love is disciplinary, 
and tends to reform men. This is verified by our ex- 
perience, observation, and the testimony of God’s 
word, ‘“‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 

All this we gladly accept and believe, because it is 
inherently good and beautiful, and also Scriptural, 
and therefore true. For whatever is good and true in 
any system belongs also to our common Christianity, 
and should be adopted by every Christian. 

This disciplinary love of God extends to sinful, sin- 
ning men; for “God commendeth his love toward us 
in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
But the sinning mortal may become a sinning immor- 
tal. Death does not change his character or his iden- 
tity. He is the same individual, and as much the off- 





spring of God as he was before death, and therefore is 
still the object of God’s unchangeable, eternal, dis- 
ciplinary love. This also, we think, can safely be con- 
ceded, because it is involved in the statement of 
Scripture that “God is love.” 

Granting then these premises to the Restorationist, 
let us now follow the process by which his theory of 
the final restoration of all is said to be deduced. 

From the position last conceded, that God’s love for 
sinners after death is disciplinary, and the other ob- 
vious fact, that ae oy! love tends to reform men, 
it is inferred that all will finally be reformed and re- 
stored to heaven. This has the semblance of logical 
consistency, and seems reasonable enough to the un- 
thinking multitude. 

But this conclusion is not warranted by the premises 
—is not logically inferable from them. In order to 
establish it, several things must be proved which can- 
not possibly be proved. One is, that disciplinary love 
is invariably efficient in reforming sinners. This our 
experience, our observation, and the word of God all 
contradict. We are conscious that we have the power 
to resist the discipline of love and thwart God’s efforts 
to save us. We see men who all their lives long are 
under the discipline of love, and yet are not reformed. 
They persist in rejecting all the overtures and in re- 
sisting all the reforming agencies which the infinitely 
wise and tender divine love can devise, and die unre- 
formed. And multitudes of Scripture texts can be 
adduced teaching that men may and do resist the 
gracious, providential and primitive discipline dictated 
by divine love, and die in their sins. 

And if love fails to heal in this life, what warrant 
can there be for supposing that it could prove efficient 
in a future state of existence? 

It is said that a future probation will afford better 
advantages and more favorable circumstances for re- 
form than the present. It needs but a moment’s 
notice to show that this is entirely groundless. In the 
first place, it assumes that there will be a future pro- 
bation. Concerning this, it is enough to say that there 
is not a single word of Scripture to warrant it. And 
since it is a question beyond the domain of human 
reason it cannot be proved by that. Hence there is no 
ground either in reason or revelation for the hope of 
a second probation. ‘ 

In the second place, the statement in question—that 
there will be a fairer probation after death—assumes 
that the present is not an adequately fair one, which, 
if true, would remove the necessity for another, since 
all must concede that those who have not had a fair 
trial here will not die under the divine condemnation, 
but will be saved, and therefore will not need a second 
probation. 

In point of fact, however, the Scriptures represent 
God as doing all he can to heal and save men, and de- 
clare that many with a clear view of the evil of sin 
and of its dreadful consequences do nevertheless live 
aud die in their sins, and shall therefore be punished 
eternally. 

How then, it is asked, can God’s love for them after 
death be disciplinary? It should be remembered that 
there are primitive elements in discipline. Indeed, to 
the average mind, this is the only idea suggested by 
the word discipline. Men are too apt to exclude all 
love from their conception and practice of discipline, 
and forget that no discipline can be either wise or 
efficient which is not dictated by tender love and car- 
ried out in love. Neither God nor man has any right 
to administer punishment except he does it in love. 
And conversely, that is neither a wise nor true love 
which does not admit the exercise of punitive dis- 
cipline. It is not true love on the part of a parent, 
but mere maudlin sentiment, which will permit a child 
to grow up in wrong ways because he cannot bear to 
punish it. 

There can be no civil government at all without 
penalties. And it is wretched caricature to call that a 
wise and loving divine government which excludes all 
primitive elements, and which would permit vice to 
become regnant for want of punishment. 

Moreover, that disciplinary love which is wise re- 
spects the interests of all. The father administers for 
the whole family, and not for a single member. 
Hence, if a child becomes incorrigible, a truly wise 
parental love excludes him from the household, that 
the other children may not be corrupted, and the fam- 
ily goverment be overthrown. This last act of family 
discipline (though it may be final, and should be final 
if the child remain incorrigible), while it is obviously 
dictated by love for the other children, does in no 
sense involve the cessation of parental love for the 
offender. The father continues to love and pity the 
prodigal, and would gladly restore him if he could. 
But he can never imperil his other children by opening 
his house to “ riotous living.” 

So, doubtless, the divine Father and Lover of men 
continues to love, and pities his lost offspring, and 
would restore them if he could. But he cannot re- 
form them against their will, nor can he throw open 
his government to the reign of anarchy and persistent 
rebellion, which is the only other alternative. The 
alternative of another probation is not possible; for, 
as before stated, the fact that any after death are 
under the divine condemnation proves that they have 
had the most favorable circumstances for reform that 
God could give, otherwise they would have been saved 
through the merey of God, on the same ground that 
the heathen will be saved—viz., that they bave not 
bad a fair probation. Noue will be damned who have 
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But the fact that, in the fairest probation.God 
could give them, some have proved incorrigible by all 
the manifold agencies which an infinitely wise and 
tender divine love could devise, proves that they are 
absolutely incorrigible, and that God cannot save 
them. Henve their terrible fate. Nevertheless, God 
continues to love and pity them; for ‘‘ God is love.” 








MY CUP. 
By Rose Terry COOKE. 


L SAT beside a darkened sea, 
The blood-red swnset over me, 
And heard the tides roul heavily. 
Then from a cloud of purple slid the moon, 
And flooded that wide sea with silver noon, 
Whereat the surf grew white, as in a swoon. 


And on the path of rippled shine 

Came unto me a shape divine, 

Bearing a chalice of clear wine, 
And saying, ‘‘ Drink! thy life is past and gone, 
But God returns it, for be hath not done 
His use of thee nor heard thy coward moan. 


*“*Drink, and arise! thy lips shall speak 
Low words of comfort to the meek, 
And strength to seuls afraid and weak. 

Thou shalt not suffer idly or in vain ; 
Array thee from the armory of pain, 
And do brave battle with the world again.” 


But I, dismayed as snows in Spring, 
Cried out, ** The lips that drink must sing; 
Ask thou from me some other thing! 
If L see sorrow, and interpret it, 
The rude world crieth shame that I should quit 
The grief I feel and speak to ears unfit. 


“If I speak pain, then I must be 
Like her who rode through Coventry, 
But shamed by eyes that peer and see. 
I breathe the thoughts I gather in my soul, 
And scorn and curious eyes the leaf unroll, 
To find my life hid in that traitorous scroll. 


“ Better to die and pass away 
From the wide eyes of mortal day, 
Than be a lute for all to play. 
Better to hide my lips in grass and mold, 
Where the wild blossoms pour their cups of gold, 
Than sing of tropics to this wintry cold.” 


But tranquilly the angel said : 
“ Thou livest not to die of dread 
For any words the world hath said. 
Thou art a cup held in another hand, 
And if He pour thy life out on the sand, 
Shall it not waste, if so He give command ? 


** What if. thy heart be bared to see— 
If thy pain serves one misery 
To patient hope, why let it be! 
One whom thou darest not liken to thy dust 
Groaned in his death with anguish and mistrust 
For the whole world to hear; art thou more just? 


* He made his soul a sacrifice 
To human pangs, and paid their price 
In open day; art thou more nice? 
If, from the millions born and dead in pain, 
‘Biine inmost sacred sorrow wept one stain, 
Couldst thou dare veil it, suffer it in vain? 


“Tf this were Fame’s immortal drink, 
What instant wouldst thou pause and think 
Before thy lips assailed the brink ? 
But thy poor service is no longer thine, 
If He shall use it for his ends divine 
Who turned mere water into festal wine. 


* Arise, and put thy fears aside, 
Obey, and let the end abide, 
Thou hast a legion on thy side!’’ 
So from the sand I rose and took the draught, 
And while my lips the bitter bubbles quaffed, 
Low at my feet the soft gray billows laughed. 








THE WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE WORK 
IN CHICAGO. 


By Lucra E. F. KimBa.u. 


FEW days ago, in looking over Harper's for 
July, I came upon these words: ‘“‘ The woman’s 
temperance revival, as it was called, gradually faded 
out of the newspapers, and there are not wanting 
those who ask what was the use of it, and who, like 
jesting Pilate, stay not for an answer.’’ They were 
_the introduction to a most kind and excellent editorial 
in defense of the temperance crusade. I felt like say- 
ing, ‘“ Hold! kind friends and true—for every word 
of sympathy and appreciation we, women of the 
North-West, contending with a gigantic evil, give you 
sincere and heartfelt thanks, but the end is not yet— 
nor the beginning of the end.”’ 

Our daily press, for reasons best known to its mana- 
gers, do not report concerning this work. Gentlemen, 
coming in from the towns where the women have been 
engaged in this crusade, say that it is wonderful how 
much has been accomplished, and that there is no 
abatement in the interest manifested. As far as our 
own city is concerned, if thorough organization, quiet 
persistent working, and an earnest determination to 
make the service a life-long one, if need be, is dying 
out, then we must admit the charge. 

A strange tumult of feeling was stirred in the hearts 
of the women when the first notes of this crusade 








dared not disregard. It might be of interest to tell 
how gradually the work deepened and broadened be- 
fore us; how timid souls became possessed of a holy 
courage, and dumb lips were unsealed, but that is of 
the past. Suffice it now to speak of what ‘*‘TheWoman’s 
Temperance Organization ’’ of this city is doing just 
now. 

Pledges have been prepared and printed in different 
languages. These have been thoroughly circulated in 
the churches, sabbath-schools, at mass-meetings and 
among individuals. Mass-meetings have been held 
every Sunday morning for the past six weeks. The 
first one in which the ladies did the speaking was held 
in the Park Avenue Methodist Church. There was a 
natural shrinking on their part from assuming this 
responsibility, but the pastor, Rev. W. H. Daniels, in- 
sisted upon their representing the cause for which 
they were working. 

It was no doubt owing to his encouragement and 
the genial atmosphere which pervades his church that 
the first meeting of this kind was so fully a success. 
The following Sunday morning a similar meeting was 
held in Union Park Congregational Church, one of the 
largest in the city. The house was filled with an ap- 
preciative and attentive audience. Through these 
meetings many, by their own voluntary acknowledg- 
ment, have been converted, not only to a belief in the 
power of this temperance crusade, but in the fitness of 
woman’s speaking in the pulpit and from the platform. 
Some of these the most conservative among our church 
members. Two weeks ago, Mrs. Frances Harper, “the 
colored orator,” addressed a mass-meeting held in the 
Second Baptist Church. A plain, simple woman with 
nothing to attract attention about her, but, directly 
she begins to speak, people listen asif held by some 
magic spell. It may be that through her own suffering 
and privation this woman’s soul has been attuned to a 
finer and more perfect sympathy with every form of 
human sorrow. And this, united with her single- 
hearted devotion, may be the secret of her power. 
Those passages in which she referred to, ‘‘ my people,”’ 
and their deliverance from cruel bondage, were mark- 
ed by a tender pathos and beauty. Speaking of the 
recent report of the Brewers and their argument, that 
a decrease of the manufacture of liquors would increase 
taxation, she said, ‘‘I pay taxes fora little house in 
Philadelphia, the government may double that; they 
may tax the bread I break to my orphan child; 
they may tax every seam and fold of my dress, if by 
it I can help to rid the land of this great evil.” 

Prayer-meetings are held twice a day. One atten 
in the morning, in one of the churches, and the other 
at four in the afternoon, at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Although many of the 
ladies are obliged to come one and two miles to this 
afternoon meeting, it is well attended. Being held in 
the heart of the business portion of the city, men and 
women drift into it who would not come into a church. 
Almost every day one or more intemperate persons 
come in and ask the prayers of the women, and ex- 
press a desire to sigu the pledge. These cases are not 
forgotten, but are followed with prayers and such as- 
sistance as can consistently be given. Those who have 
special burdens, either for themselves or others, come 
here for counsel and sympathy. A single instance 
will serve as an illustration. One day a woman came 
into the meeting and told the following sad story: She 
was one of the many brave women in our city who 
have been keeping the wolf from the door duriug the 
past winter by the sweat of the brow. She came from 
a distance, after doing a hard washing, and I couldn’t 
help thinking that the Master, who sits over against 


| the treasury, as of old, counting what we each cast in, 


would say of her as he did of the poor widow: “She 
hath cast in more thap you all.” The night before, a 
poor dancing girl of the city had been brought to her 
door in a state of partial intoxication. She took her 
in and cared for her as best she could. The girl] said 
she had no home or friends, and that she could no 
longer eudure the life she was then leading. Looking 
in that woman’s face, as she ministered to her, she 
said: ‘I don’t know anything about God; I can’t love 
him; but I do love you.”’ Without home or friend, 
without God, alone in this great city, with the power 
of a terrible appetite upon her, she saw no hope save 
in the face of that Christian woman, who befriended 
her for Christ’s sweet sake. Several of the ladies vol- 
unteered to visit her, and we believe through human 
love and sympathy she may be brought to comprehend 
the divine. 

Among the saddest sights we witness is that of strong 
men bound hand and foot through their love of strong 
drink. With tearful eyes and trembling voice they 
ask the women to pray for them, that they may have 
strength to break the snares of Satan and lead a new 
life. Eternity alone can measure the value of these 
earnest prayers and the kind words of sympathy and 
encouragement given to those who are struggling with 
this terrible temptation. 

The ladies are now visiting the licensed saloons of 
the city. They do not go out in praying bands; al- 
though this method has proved so effectual in other 
places, it did not seem best to adopt it here. Our 
present city government is such that temperance 
women could not hope for help or protection from 
them. Certain streets are chosen and divided into sec- 
tions, which are taken by the ladies who go out two by 
two. A small sheet has been printed, both in English 





ceruing the liquor traffic. Sometimes they simply ask 
the proprietors to read the sheet carefully. If there is 
an opportunity they talk with them in a kind and 
quiet way. Of course the reception given them is 
varied. Usually, they are politely received. The 
saloon-keepers generally admit that the business is a 
bad one, and frequently say they would like to be out 
of it. In some instances they are enraged, and in 
others seized with sudden fear and trembling. We 
had in our meeting a few day8 ago a saloon-keeper 
who has given up his business. He was visited by two 
Quaker ladies. After handing him the leaflet one of 
them felt moved to say something to him, and asked 
him this question, * Friend, dost thou know what thou 
art doing? dost thou know that thou art destroying 
souls?” He said, after they left, their words came to 
him with stiil greater meaning, and every one who 
came into the saloon brought up the question, ‘‘ Dost 
thou know that thou art destroying souls?” He closed 
his saloon and went home early in the afternoon, and 
during the night was so troubled he could not sleep. 
The result was that he closed his saloon not to open it 
again, and says, by the help of God, he will never again 
engage in this unholy traffic. 

If any one doubts the devotion and earnestness of 
the temperance women of Chicago let him think of 
them as they go out under the scorching July sun, 
making their way through dusty, foul-breathed streets, 
enduring fatigue, exposure, and contact with charac- 
ters which but for their love of humanity would be 
wholly repugnant to them. There is no fashionable 
resort, however palatial in its appointments, that they 
pass by; no underground den of infamy, however 
loathsome, into which they do not venture. The effect 
of this quiet personal visitation is apparent in more 
ways than I can now take time to enumerate. 

But the peculiar phase of this work, which seems 
to me the most hopeful and interesting, is this: that 
“the poor have the Gospel preachod to them.”’ Prayer- 
meetings have been established in the worst sections 
of our city. Every Thursday evening the ladies hold 
a meeting at the Bethel Home. This is also a home 
for strangers, or any who may desire to avail them- 
selves of its privileges. The meetings are held in the 
basement, which opens upon the street. They begin 
by singing some familiar hymn, and the men come in 
from the street—not only those who belong to the 
Home, but those who live in the neighborhood. There 
are sometimes as many as one hundred and fifty men 
present. It isa sight to move the most stoical—those 
hard, stolid faces, softening and lighting as they listen 
with the most eager attention to the message of love 
and mercy God has given to these women to deliver 
unto them. When the saloon-keepers of the neighbor- 
hood first heard of these meetings, they tried to break 
them up. They came into the meetings, and offered 
the men “free drinks’ if they would leave them. 
Failing in these efforts, several of them had come in to 
ridicule, and the Spirit of God has touched their 
hearts and inclined them to listen also. Six saloons 
have been closed in the section around the Home since 
the meetings have been established there. Many of the 
men have signed the pledge, and give evidence that the 
reform is real. It may be that to these rough men, 
out of whose lives every tender and beautiful thing 
has drifted, there is a charm in the melody of wo- 
manly voices. It may be that through the power of 
association these women bring back the vanished mem- 
ory of a Christian mother or sister. But whatever the 
reason, they do come together night after night, and 
manifest a kind of gentle reverence, almost pathetic in 
its nature. Also among the women in some of the 
most destitute portions of the city religious services are 
held every Sabbath morning. These women courd not 
go to church for the want of suitable clothing, but they 
come together gladly when the Gospel is brought 
within their reach. And there have been several 
brought to Christ. A few weeks ago a temperance 
mass-meeting was held in the very heart of the foreign 
population. A gentleman said to me that every other 
house in that section was a saloon, and that everybody 
living there drank. The placards announcing the 
meeting were destroyed, and there were indications 
that the rum-sellers of the neighborhood would give 
us trouble. But the shadow of the Lord was over us 
and his presence was manifest in the meeting to an 
unusual degree. The house was filled to overflowing, 
and the people listened with the most careful atten- 
tion. At the close of the meeting, one hundred and 
twenty-six signed the pledge. We learned afterward 
that several saloons were closed as the result of the 
meeting, and the people were anxious for another 
meeting. Those.who hope for a speedy or complete 
triumph of temperance, in a city like Chicago, will be 
discouraged, and doubtless raise the question, ‘“* Why 
this waste of labor and prayer?” The indirect results 
of this temperance crusade will doubtless be the most 
powerful and far-reaching. In various ways this is al- 
ready seen among us: the awakening of thought upon 
this subject; the quickening of conscience among 
Christian people; the influence brought to bear upon 
the young whose habits are not yet formed. Just here 
I apprehend is the strong hold of the temperance 
cause. Even among the German population the pa- 
rents are willing and glad to have their children sign 
the pledge, and many of the saloon-keepers say they 
never allow their children to come into their saloons. 
The children are with us in this werk—in howe and 
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mission-schools they are reaching out warm, eager 
hands toward this good cause. They are to make the 
future of America—therefore we thank God and take 
courage. 

I forgot to mention that through the efforts of the 
temperance ladies a drinking cask has been placed be- 
fore the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. which is kept filled 
with ice-water. An effort is being made to have a 
cold-water fountain put at every street-corner in the 
business portion of the city. The fact that ninety per- 
sons drank from the one already put up, in ene hour, 
the first day, shows that it was appreciated. 
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BENEFITS OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


Fripay Evenra, May 1, 1874. 
HE fact that we are on the eve of a Com- 
munion season, and of the Communion season of 
the year which is the most profoundly interesting to 
us; the fact that there are so many who begin their 
outward and avowed Christian life in connection with 
this church at this time, brings back to my mind a 
long course of years, and a long course of experience. 

My ministry has extended, now, over nearly forty 
years, and I have, during that time, labored both in the 
East and in the West extensively. I have been through 
a great many periods of religious excitement and inter- 
est, and have had a great deal to do with bringing men, 
women, and children into the church; and although 
many things in my experience and knowledge have 
been very much modified, some things receding in in- 
tensity, and some things advancing in intensity; yet 
my views of the uses of the church, and of its great 
advantages to those who are endeavoring to live a 
truly godly and Christian life, have not changed, ex- 
cept to grow more firm and more intense. 

I recognize, very distinctly, the fact that a person 
can live outside of the church, and be not only saly- 
able, but consistent, and eminently useful; and wher- 
ever the grace of God is given to any man, we have 
no right to allow our theories or philosophies to inter- 
fere or misjudge. If a man is living a truly godly 
life, we have no right to say that he is not a Christian. 
If one is doing it outside of the church, we have no 
right to say that he is not a Christian, because he does 
not go into the church. 

But while I insist upon this charity of judgment, 
and this liberty of the individual, I also am sure that 
only exceptional cases can be found where a Christian 
life is as well pursued exterior to the church as within 
it—and that, not because there is any special charm 
connected with the church, not because there are 
mercies which God refuses to all men except the 
church—not at all; but for reasons that are very 
plain, and that lie within the reacheof anybody’s un- 
derstanding. In the attempt to live individually and 
alone a Christian life, one misses that which is of pre- 
emineut importance in the divine economy—namely, 
the social and sympathetic influence. To attempt to 
live alone in the Christian life is really to live by the 
hardest; and though one, if he be firm and of good 
judgment and conscientious, may, without associating 
himself with others, persist in such a life as that, yet 
he does not reap half its benefits; and those that he 
does reap he gains by a great deal more exertion than 
would be necessary if he were a faithful member of a 
vital Christian church. For, if religion is anything, it 
is social. The whole meaning of it is emotional, sym- 
pathetic, affectional, benevolent. If it means any- 
thing, it means that men are so to lay aside their pride, 
and their selfishness, and their indifference one to 
another, as that they flow naturally and easily into 
each other. If it means anything, it means that 
they turn toward God himself the love-side of their 
nature. : 

Now, where religion is the outplay and overflow ot 
the emotions, we should suppose that every one 
would perceive, without much reasoning, that those 
conditions which tend to the development of the 
emotions and of the social man, would naturally 
be the conditions most favorable to a Christian life; 
and those are precisely the conditions which persons 
in church-fellowship are brought into. They are 
brought into the household of faith. They are 
brought into a brotherhood. They are brought into a 
sympathetic circle, and are acknowledged as members 
of it. There is in that a tendency to develop all those 
social elements which make religion quick, easy, I had 
almost said spontaneous and inevitable. 

Moreover, while the uniting with the church is not a 
bondage, yet it is a wholesome restriction. A man 
ought not to want to do anything but good; and a 
just man ought, for the love of goodness and justice, 
and not from any lower or coarser reason, to fulfill all 
duty, and avoid all wrong. Nevertheless, we are all 
frail; and there are a great many times when men 
would say or do or venture things, if they were dis- 
counected from any church, which they would not if 
they were in the church, where persons knew of their 
purpose to live a godly life. And then, out of the 
church, men are open to temptations and liable to in- 
Tences from which they would be greatly guarded 
by connection with the church. 

We see this every day in the household. We see how 








much the public sentiment of the household may lead 
persons in their youth to resist evil. The influence of 
father and mother, or of brother and sister, may 
fortify one against his weakness, and stimulate his 
zeal in doing good or being good. And that which 
takes place in the household in these respects, takes 
place with redoubled influence in the church of 
Christ. 

Take, for instance, this church. In many respects 1t 
is a church which labors under a disadvantage. It is 
so large that it is impossible for all the members to be 
acquainted with each other. But then, it is so large that 
you may form twenty little circles within it; and in 
each circle there can be a better acquaintance, and a 
stronger social influence, than ordinarily belongs to 
the whole church. Thus, in a church like this, with an 
average size of between two and three thousand mem- 
bers, you have material out of which to form some 
eight, ten or twelve ordinary churches; one with its 
social influence running one way, another with its so- 
cial influence running another way, and soon. And, 
after all, there is a general influence that affects the 
imagination and the affections, so that when brethren 
have been in this church many years, and go away, 
they carry with them a strength of affection and of 
yearniug which is more like the feeling that a child 
has for a father’s house than like the ordinary feeling 
of members for the church. 

One who has been absent from us for years writes me: 
“Please see that lam not dropped. I won't go out of 
the church. Besides, I kept myself well reported to 
Deacon Fanning and Doctor Morrill, and I mean to, 
to somebody, till I can get back—for I am not a vol- 
untary absentee. If they have dropped me, please let 
me come in again.” 

Well, she was not dropped, but she was afraid she 
was. The virtue of the matter is merely the feelings 
which persons have after leaving here. We suppose 
that when persons go away from a church a hundred 
or two hundred miles, they often do not take any pains 
to let anybody know that they are members of the 
church, and if they are not Christians nobody sus- 
pects it or finds it out; but when members go away 
from this church, I think, as a general thing, they will 
be found to be active Christians. I think this charac- 
terizes the brotherhood here. I think that, as a gen- 
eral thing, where persons go away from here their 
heart is here, and that those who are in the church are 
more to them than other people, and that they have 
home-sickness, or something which lies in the neigh- 
borhood of that experience, and turn back hither 
with a great desire. 

Now, on the next Sabbath there are coming into this 
church a hundred or more; and four-fifths of them 
are coming in on a profession of their faith; and I 
think the whole thing will fail if they feel that they 
are coming into this church as men go into a hotel, 
paying for their meals and rooms, but not expecting 
to see the landlord or his family, or to have any par- 
ticular association with any one there, They go there 
for their convenience, and they leave again when it 
suits their convenience; and many people enter 
churches in that way; but this church is neither a 
hotel nor a boarding-house: it is a household, a family. 
Those who are coming into it we believe are coming 
in strong affection one toward another, and toward 
the whole body of Christians here. Certainly that 
is the feeling we cherish toward them, and that is the 
feeling which we desire that they should cherish toward 
one another. We do not understand that they come 
into the church as those who are accomplished men and 
women, who have become saints. It would be a sad 
mistake if any of them should suppose, when they 
stand up on Sunday, that the meaning of the action 
is this: ‘‘We were sinners once, just as men of the 
world are, but now we are not sinners; we are ali con- 
verted, and we are coming into the church as Chris- 
tians.” 

In these persons the elements of human nature 
are not changed; that which works into pride, and 
vanity, and selfishness, and bitterness, and hatred 
and contention remains; and they come into the 
church to contest it by the social influences that are 
brought to bear upon them, by the example that is set 
before them, and by the spirit of God poured out upon 
their souls. They come in here to be educated to re- 
strain all these natural tendencies, tospiritualize them, 
and so to gain strength to live upon a higher Christian 
plane. 

Therefore if, after they come into the church, they 
sin, it will not be strange; we are all sinners. Wedo 
not come into the church to make sin tolerable, but 
we come in here as scholars, to learn how to control 
and how to overcome our tendencies to sin; and we 
learn it little by little. They who come into the Chris- 
tian church, come in because here are conditions more 
favorable to the formation of right character and 
good habits, and more favorable to proper conduct in 
daily life. They come in to be helped—not only to be 
instructed, but to be buoyed up by a common sympa- 
thy, a common love and a common helpfulness. 

Now, through the long period of my ministerial life, 
I have probably assisted in bringing into the church 
many thousands of persons; and although there have 
been a great many that fell by the way, a great many 
that dropped back, yet the number of these as com- 
pared with the whole has been very small; and my im- 
pression is that those who unite themselves with this 
church, in the vast majority of instances, feel the in- 
fluence of that step just as long as they liye—that they 





receive an impulse from it of inspiration and joy 
which lasts them through their whole life. 

If those who come into the church come in a servile 
way, they will wear a yoke. If they come to perform 
duty, duty will always be a load and a trouble to 
them. If they come with a heart of “love and trust 
toward a living God, then duty will become easy, and 
by and by spontaneous. A Christian life, I aver, is the 
clearest, the sweetest, the most natural of things, if 
once you are subdued to it. It is easier to live upona 
high plane than upon a low one, 

When an untaught hand first begins to move upon 
the keyboard of a piano, it is very hard to make that 
hand go right. A good teacher will insist upon it that 
the fingers shall be placed in a particular way which 
is not natural. Nevertheless, when the pupil has by 
drill become used to the instrument, he gains a facility 
that he never could have gained without instruction 
and practice; and at last it is easier for him to do the 
way he has been taugbt than any other way. Whena 
man first begins to write he is clumsy-handed. He 
requires instruction to know how to hold his pen, and 
how to make his letters; but when he has subdued his 
hand, and learned how to make his letters, then writ- 
ing becomes so easy to him that it seems natural. 
That which is true of these physical exercises is true 
of every part of a man’s life. To live in trust in God, 
in a prayertul spirit, meekly humble, sympathetic, is 
difficult until you have broken yourself into such a 
way of living; but when once you have been brought 
into the experiences of a Christian life, it is an easier 
life than any other. After you have gained victories 
over yourself, and have begun to have your life in 
your spiritual nature, and not in the flesh, then the 
Christian life is transcendently easier and happier 
than any lower life. 
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THEODORE PARKER. 
Theodore Parker: A Biography. By Octavius Brooks Froth- 

ingham. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 

[SECOND ARTICLE.] 

The description of Theodore Parker which we gave 
last week may seem singularly at variance with the 
idea of him which prevailed in the orthodox and toa 
great extent in the Unitarian world during his life- 
time. What is the explanation? Obviously, at the 
most superficial view, he was very outspoken in pre- 
senting views which were highly unpopular; and this, 
too, on the subject where men are most tenacious in 
opinion and strongest in feeling—religion. But it will 
be well to trace more particularly the causes of the 
hostility which arose between this earnest teacher of 
religion, and the mass of the true friends of religion. 

The strength of Parker's preaching lay very largely 
in his strong hold on the great truths of God and im- 
mortality. He held to this spiritual faith as matter of 
immediate and absolute knowledge. To him, God no 
more needed to be proved than personal consciousness 
needs to be proved. The spiritual world was as certain 
to him as the visible world. Hespoke out of certainty 
that was above reason, above historical or logical proof 
—the sure knowledge of the heart. His nature was ex- 
tremely devout. His prayers were full of reverent ten- 
derness. This direct and vital apprehension of spiritual 
things was, in its positive aspect, the strength of his re- 
ligious ministry. But it carried with it a negative as- 
pect which to him was no less necessary, which he was 
perfectly free in declaring, and which to most people 
seemed to cut away the foundations of faith. Holding 
that the soul knows God by immediate experience, 
Parker made all external evidences and corroborations 
of small account. The authority of the church, in any 
form, he laughed at. Rites and sacraments and 
ceremonials were to him a hindrance and not a help. 
No external, written Word—such was his thought— 
could bind the soul that has direct access to the living 
Word. To those who had been taught to believe in 
God simply on the authority of the Bible, this was iu- 
deed a destroying of the foundations. But Parker be- 
lieved in God primarily on the soul’s own immediate 
witness; and the mistakes which he atiributed to the 
Old and New Testament writers uo more militated 
against our knowledge of God, to his mind, than the 
mistakes which Columbus left on record affect our 
knowledge of America. His studies led him to reject 
portions of the Scriptura] narrative; and he put on 
many of its facts a totally different construction from 
those received among the orthodox and the conserva- 
tive Unitarians. 

It was especially on this point, of the authority of 
the Scriptures, that the breach came between Parker 
and his own denomination. In the sermon on “The 
Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” he dealt 
with the Scriptural record with a freedom which 
startled and alarmed most of his fellow-ministers. He 
exalted Jesus as incomparably the first among men 
who have lived, and the religion which he taught as 
destined to be eternal. But he placed large parts of 
the Old Testament history among the transient and 
perishable elements; he declared that the traditional 
interpretation of Christ’s religion was drawn more 
from Judaism, heathenism, and the caprice of philoso- 
phers than from the true principle of Christianity; 
with much more to the same effect. The sermon made a 
prodigious stir, which finally drove Mr. Parker out of 
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the denomination. Long before this outbreak Parker 
had said that the important difference between the 
Unitariaas and Orthodox lay in the different ways in 
which they received the Bible, Further on it appeared 
that this dividing line ran, at that time certainly, 
rather between himself on the one side and both 
Orthodox anq Unitarians on the other. 

Now, there is no subject on which the mass of the 
religious public in America (and perhaps in England) 
is so sensitive as this, 0. the absolute authority of the 
Scriptures. Protestantism avowedly regards the Scrip- 
tures as Catholicism regards the Church—asan infallible 
guide, That belief has sunk deep into the mind, and al- 
most into the blood, of Anglo-Saxon Christendom. A 
man. had better, for his own standing with the church, 
impugn almost any one whatever of the accepted doc- 
trines or moralities, claiming the Bible, by whatever 
forced interpretation, as on his side—than to intimate 
any material error in the Scriptures themselves. It 
was full against this strong popular sentiment that 
Parker drove, with all his intense conviction and 
glowing rhetoric. The wonder is that he should have 
been surprised at the result. 

But his heresies did not end here. A Unitarian from 
the start, he soon went far beyond the innovations of 
Channing, on various points, and especially as to the 
person of Christ. Jesus was to him only human; the 
first of men; the teacher of the true religion, which he 
based not on his own authority but on its self-evident 
truth; a fallible man, however, and one who actually 
made mistakes, For the character of Jesus, Parker 
felt an enthusiastic reverence. With the general spirit 
of his teachings, as he understood them, he expressed 
the strongest sympathy. But he did not regard his 
authority as final, and still less did he regard his per- 
son as divine, even in the Arian sense. His conception 
of Jesus was thus repugnant not only to orthodox 
ideas, but to the view with which American Unitarian- 
ism began. 

Thus, he seemed to most Christians as one who cast 
dishonor on the name that to them was dear and sa- 
cred above every other. To their eyes, he had thrown 
off allegiance to the Master, and was drawing men 
away from that revelation of God by which alone the 
world was to be saved. That they should have rallied 
against such an invader of their faith, that they should 
have regarded him with aversion and dread, was al- 
most a necessity of human nature. It is strange enough 
that neither Parker nor Mr. Frothingham should have 
understood and respected the opposition to him which 
rose from convictions as honest, and religious feeling 
as pure and ardent, as he felt his own to be. As for 
the excesses of some of his opponents, ignorant zealots 
who cursed him in their prayers and addressed letters 
to him as achild of perdition, it seems to us scarcely 
worthy of Parker to have dwelt on these petty stings 
so bitterly. And we think that he unreasonably con- 
founded with this abusive opposition an opposition of 
avery different kind, which had its roots in the relig- 
ious faith of men certainly as intelligent and as sincere 
as himself. 

But, if he did this class an injustice, they also 
were unjust to him. It is not necessary to apportion 
the blame of these mutual misconstructions. Nor 
is this the place to discuss the great questions which 
were at issue between the two parties. But this must 
be said, as amatter of personal justice: men are learn- 
ing that fidelity to Christ’s spirit is not to be measured 
merely by allegiance to his name. Orthodox and Uni- 
tarians are learning that difference of view as to his 
nature may co-exist with a deeper barmony of love to 
him and service in his cause. And Parker, a heretic 
even among Unitarians, should now be recognized by 
true Christian souls of whatever creed as having had 
more of Christ’s spirit than many who pay higher 
honor to Christ’s name. ‘“‘ Not everyone that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enterinto the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” If in “the will of my Father” be included 
self-sacrifice, devotion to humanity, fervent love and 
trust toward God—then let no man, whatever errors 
he may impute to Theodore Parker, reckon him as 
outside of the pale of the kingdom. 

As matter of history, we have sufficiently indicated 
that such views as Parker held must have aroused 
great opposition. But his method of presenting them 
greatly increased the hostility and alarm. He was 
straightforward, vehement; smiting with battle-axe 
whatever he held as error. His purpose was wholly 
humane, but his method was warlike. He fired off 
the truth—or what he regarded as truth—like cannon- 
balls. He struck fiercely at ideas which seemed to him 
superstitious errors, but which to other minds had min- 
istered hope, Zaith, and peace. There was, it seems to us, 
—apart from all question of essential truth and errorin 
his views—a want of patience with the slowness by 
which most minds proceed. There was a want of sym- 
pathetic insight into the spiritual conditions and needs 
of the community at large. He had measureless sym- 
pathy and helpfulness for the skeptic, the doubter, the 
man who had floated away from his spiritual home; 
but for the men nurtured in old beliefs and yet resting 
in them—in other words, for the great mass of the 
community—his teaching really made no provision. 
He was full of sympathetic feeling, but his intellect 
was not sympathetic. He would stop in the midst of 
absorbing work on a sermon to listen kindly to the 
long story of a poor woman; and perhaps in the same 
sermon he would affix a word of stinging contempt to 
some doctrine or rite which was dearer than life to 








many a tender and believing soul. Mr. Frothingham 
makes small account of this defect. He says that those 
who came but once might go away wounded, but 
those who heard him constantly were helped and 
strengthened. But was it necessary to repel a hun- 
dred in order to help one? Mr. Frothingham says, 
“Hold not the sower answerable for soil and cli- 
mate.” But surely we do hold the sower responsible 
for adapting his methods to the soil and climate. 

Yet it would not be just to represent Parker’s work 
as iconoclastic in its intent. His whole desire and 
effort was to strengtnen men in spfritual faith and 
build them up in manhood. He was obly true to 
conscience. He stood in the midst of a calmly intel- 
lectual and self-complacent city, the ‘modern Athens 
of America,” and often he was like a Hebrew prophet 
in his burning utterances of the truth. Against all 
fashionable and prevailing sins, the basenesses of trade, 
the trickeries of politics, the national sin of slavery, 
against all organized and pervading immorality, he 
bore constant and noble testimony. His private life 
was ful? of the sweetest humanities. The side that 
was unseen by the world was the best side. He kept 
himself poor by benefactions. He gave what was far 
dearer to the scholar than money—his time—to those 
who came for help. His public career gives perhaps 
no such instance of that self-denial for love’s sake 
which is the highest Christian grace, as we find in the 
story of the interruptions which he tolerated in the 
midst of his working hours from applicants for every 
sort of bodily and spiritual help. He was a great 
lover of children. His family affections were very 
deep. All his life long he kept close to Nature. 
He was full of simple, rmatural, healthy tastes and 
feelings. Art was in no way his specialty, but his 
European letters show that no man was quicker to 
feel the moral element which gives the highest charm 
to a great picture or statue. A rough husk with a 
sweet kernel; a stalwart warrior, whose blows were 
always meant for the devil, though they sometimes 
glanced and fell on his brothers’ shoulders; an earnest, 
toilful, great-hearted man, who gave his life to the 
service of the truth as he saw the truth,—we com- 
mend this well-told story of his life to all who can 
honor nobility of disposition and of purpose, to what- 
ever beliefs it be allied, and to all who would under- 
stand the religious history of America in one of its 
important phases. 


ESSAYS BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Health and Education. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Canon 
of Westminster. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1874. 


This book is a collection of lectures and essays upon 
a variety of topics, all thoroughly readable, and some 
of them highly profitable. They are in general free 
from the over-heated tone which is the conspicuous 
defect in Kingsley’s novels. In these writings the 
author’s enthusiasm is kept in hand, and rarely be- 
trays him into exaggeration or bad logic. Thus con- 
trolled, the genuine ardor which inspires his work 
gives it a large element of attractiveness and value. 
All these chapters illustrate the author’s wide scholar- 
ship, and his happy faculty of vivifying the past and 
bringing it to bear as a living force upon the present. 
The boox is tull, too, of strong religious feeling, which 
closely connects with all subjects the thought of God, 
and the thought of utility to man’s higher nature. It 
ia a book of the present time, dealing mainly with the 
especial circumstances and needs of this generation; 
thoroughly English too, like all Kingsley’s writings, 
yet for the most part quite as applicable on this side of 
the water. The first third of the book is occupied by 
topics directly connected with health and sanitary re- 
form. The necessity of popular education on these sub- 
jects is ably enforced, and the lecture on “The Two 
Breaths” isan admirable example of practical scientific 
instruction addressed to a popular audience. Ventila- 
tion, drainage, water-supply, artificial stimulants, the 
physical education of girls, are among the other subjects 
discussed. Under the fanciful title of “‘ The Tree of Life” 
the evils of intemperance are treated, and in no super- 
ficial manner. The author finds the primary causes of 
intemperance in habits of overwork, in the unwhole- 
some surroundings of the poorer class, and the want 
of refined and innocent recreations for them. He 
favors a total change in the present licensing system, 
in the direction of greater stringency, but looks for 
radical cure to other and more positive remedies than 
trying to cut off the supply of liquor. The latter two- 
thirds of the book relates partly to education, especially 
its domestic and physical aspects; partly to such gen- 
eral themes as “Heroism” and “Superstition; and 
includes three biographical sketches. There is also some 
popular treatment of scientific subjects. In the lect- 
ure on “Science’’ it is pleasant to find a clergyman 
treating of science proper—the wholly good and useful 
development of inquiry into natural facts, which is 
the wonder of the age. Many religious writers are so 
much absorbed in the philosophical theories and sug- 
gestious which have sprung up in connection with 
scientific studies, that they seem to forget altogether 
the proper and legitimate work of science itself, which 
has conferred such immense benefits on the race. Mr. 
Kingsley {has most hearty and grateful appreciation 
of these. He writes: 

“She has enormously increased the wealth of the human 
race ; and has therefore given employment, food, existence, 
to millions who without science would either have starved 
orhave never been born. . . . She has taught men, during 
the last few years, to foresee and elude the most destructive 
storms. . . . She has discovered innumerable remedies and 





alleviations for pain and disease. . . She has delivered 
the insane from hopeless misery and torture into compara- 
‘tive peace and comfort, and at least the possibility of cure.” 

And greater things than these, says Mr. Kingsley, 
are within her immediate promise. We may add that 
such lectures as some which this book contains are a 
useful contribution to this beneficent work, in bring- 
ing home the most valuable discoveries of science to 
those who most need them, and who as yet fail to get 
them in any available form from our public institu- 
tions. The utter deficiency of our own public schools 
in this matter—giving as they generally do a mere 
smattering of the theories of science, and failing whol- 
ly to impress its most immediate and practical appli- 
cations—calls for a change which books like this are 
likely to hasten. 





NOTES. 


Syrian Home-life is a compilation by the Rev. 
Isaac Riley, from material prepared by Dr. Jessup of 
Syria for his book on The Women of the Arabs, but 
not used in that volume. It gives a great deal cf in- 
formation about the homes, customs, and cbaracter of 
the Syrians, in a simple and readable style. The de- 
scriptions of the missionary work among them are 
especially interesting. The book is adapted to the 
young, but not to them exclusively. It is excellently 
suited for Sunday-school libraries. 


Nearly every reasonably inquisitive dweller by 
the sea or visitor to the sea-side wants, sooner or later, 
to know the meaning of the various flags carried by 
ships of different nationalities and lines, and by yachts 
of different clubs. Mr. Arthur Granville, of 83 John 
Street, has prepared a neat little pocket volume, con- 
taining the signals, distinctive smoke-stack marks, etc., 
etc., of 21 yacht clubs, and 40 steamship lines, with no 
less than 297 private signals, whereby the names of indi- 
vidual vessels may be ascertained. The plates are 
neatly printed in colors, and a complete system of in- 
dexes and numbers renders it easy to make use of all 
the facts which the book is intended to classify. 


The American traveler in Europe comes to have 
almost a personal affection for ‘“ Baeedeker ’’—the com- 
pact little red guide-book that always tells him just 
what he needs to know. J. R. Osgood & Co. are doing 
an excellent thing for travelers in this country by 
bringing out a series of guide-books on the same plan, 
edited by M. F. Sweetser. The volume for the Middle 
States is before us. Bzedeker’s plan has been exactly 
followed, wisely as we judge, for it seems hardly possi- 
ble to go beyond the ingenuity and good judgment of 
the German in this respect. Seventy of the principal 
routes are described at length. The information which 
the traveler needs as to distances, conveyances, hotels 
objects of; attraction, etc., is given with fullness and 
clearness. Those historical and personal associations 
which are of general interest are briefly mentioned. 
In a word, an immense amount cf information is con- 
densed in a small space; and the work seems to have 
been done not only with intelligence but with good 
judgment and taste. The final test of the trustworthi- 
ness and value of such a book can hardly be had with- 
out putting it into practical use, and to that test we 
have not subjected this volume; but it has every ap- 
pearance of being a most valuable compagnon de 
voyage to the native as well as the foreign traveler. 
There are twenty-two maps and plans; the type is 
clear, and the whole mechanical execution good. 


Ginn Brothers, of Boston, have published the 
first volume of an edition of Virgil’s poems, for use in 
schools, prepared by Messrs. Allen and Greenough. 
The Fclogues and the first half of the Aineid are in 
this volume, and the second is to include the remain- 
der of the poet’s works. The characteristic of the 
notes is regard to the cultivation of literary taste, with 
comparatively little explanation of grammatical pecu- 
liarities. It seems to us doubtful whether this plan is 
well adapted to the usual method of school instruc- 
tion, in which the pupil prepares his lesson without 
assistance from the teacher, and thus needs consider- 
able guidance from his text-book as to grammatical] 
construction. On the other hand, it seems under this 
system to belong rather to the instructor to add the 
historical and literary exposition, which if given in 
the text-book must be too condensed and dry to 
arouse the scholar’s interest. In especial, we doubt 
the wisdom of supplying the pupil with frequent trans- 
lations in the notes, as lessening the necessity for orig- 
inal labor and self-dependence which constitutes after 
all the great benefit of the study of Latin to ordinary 
learners. With this hesitation as to the wisdom of the 
plan, we can heartily commend the execution. The 
translations seem to us admirable in taste, equally 
faithful and spirited; and the genuine literary enthu- 
siasm which pervades the notes will assist a judicious 
teacher in cultivating a like spirit in his pupils. The 
grammatical notes, although too infrequent, seem to 
us unusually good. The authors’ purpose, of making 
Virgil an enjoyment and not a mere drudgery to the 
student, is an excellent one. It would be well if the 
noblest poems of antiquity, the works of Virgil and 
Homer, could be reserved for the crown of a classical 
course, when command of the language and maturer 
taste would enable the student to really enjoy them, 
instead of being placed as they now are almost at the 
beginning, where his slow and difficult progress must 
forbid any hearty pleasure. It should be added that 
the grammatical references in the present volume 4te 
to the work by the same authors, 
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Se, Silver Bridal Gifts, 
Tue Gornam Company, the Wwell- 


known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral famHy use, to be found in the 
country. 





Why 

don’t you send for Gline’s Slate Paint, 
and keep your roof from.leaking? Fire- 
proof, economical, durable. Testimoni- 
als free. Local agents wanted. We have 
no connection with parties who copy our 
advertisement. N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., 
No. 6 Cedar Street, N. Y. 





Lapres! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear, With model, 25 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Gro. W. Hyatt, 27 East 
14th Street, New York City. 





Tue Laprés will find Kingsford’s Os- 
wego Silver-Gloss Starch far superior to 
all other starches for dressing laces, 
linens, muslins, and all other fine fabrics. 


A Material Point 


In favor of the “ Willcox & Gibbs” Png 
machine is that you yourself may S00 n be- 
come expert in using it, and — hen it will 
gave you an infinity of labor and worry insep- 
arable from other sewing machines. 








It is Amazing . 
that people neglect their teeth so be eeny re 
Sosolont, used with a brush of med oa: 
ness, would keep any set of teeth oy excellent 
= always. not forget this great 
ct 





Tatterdemalions 


only neglect to buy English Channel ne por 

If you want a shoc that won't wear ragged o 

your pretty feet, ladies, insist on buying only 
hese. You can see the channel on the sole. 





THurRstTonN’'s Ivory PEARL TootH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, and the gums 
healthy. Sold b Pa gists, 25 and 50 soute 

r bottle. Wells & ott, 11 Gold St., N. Y., 

holesale Agents, 


Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less sotiees, take no other, much better and 
less than hail 








the cost of imported es. 
THE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 


¥F.S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized in 1848. 


Eve | holder entitled to an — gamed 
share of Some y surplus. No stockhol a0 
—— of Life Insurance in oo 
nsw. ut $290,000,000. 
It pty id °£22.79-290.00 in cash to widows and 
er beneficiaries. $3,379, 


orphans an 664.00 were 
BO paid int thes fan hn 
Its ts, securely invested, are. ..... $65.609,837 67 
Surplus over all liabilities. cesrccccccccs — ByldtgtOO OB 
Policies of all approved forms issued on sound 


ives. 
to al fis act of Lay \Sumgany its business is limited 


pg Vice-President. 
JOHN a STUART, 
H. C. BARTLETT. LL.D... Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


B. MERRELL, General ent for Michigan, In- 

Malana, illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 

¥, ae 5 a a General Agent for New Jersey. 


A. Ny Lh ey, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 


FBRESEE, General ent for ermine. West 
OVizginta, ct of Columbia, d, Ken- 
es y. Bast! Ten Samnosen, Tatertoe' eth the Carolinas, 
d Alabama, 15 South St., itimore, Md. 
gous ; Jax wings General nt for Ohio. jt 
dress Jennings, Higgins & ooks, Cleveland, O. 
DERICK . | RDMAN, tt, Agent for North- 
we rn New York. Address Christie & 


N. ¥. 
General Agent for New York 
Island, and Sta’ Island. Address 
ymond, 132 catwer New York. 
JoUN W. Ni a General Agent for Connecticut. 
Fay te I BROWN, General A ent for Vermont, 
. and the Counties of Dutchess. U Ulster, Orange, 
, Sullivan, | ye 





i Sune. Westchester, Rocklan 
roome, floss, and Chemung, in State 


New ow York. on 
AMos D. SMITH, 3d,’ General Agent for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. L, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 
YRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 


LE, General Agee for Maine and New 
hire, Portland. 
AN UXEM, General Agent for fenaestvents 
and Delaware. ‘Address Seuxem. Lam- 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. CO. 01 
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Sones OF LOVE 


Flor Sabbath Schools, 
By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The Song Queen,’ “ The Song King,” &c. 
The great popularity of Mr. Palmer's previous 
works, both for children end adults, guarantees 
the success of his 


SONGS of LOVE, 


FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 


It has been most carefully prepared, and is the 
result of years of thought and study. A few pages 
are devoted to a concise and progressive system of in- 
struction, which will materially assist children in 
learning New Songs. 

Mr. Palmer has had a great deal of experience in 
writing for and teaching children, and isin strong 
sympathy with them. Every Superintendent and 
Teacher should examine 


SONGS OF LOVE 
FOR THE NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
It contat Single sp copies by mail, 30 
cents, post-paid. $3.60 per Cozen. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW SINGING BOOKS |! 
THE LEADER!! 


By H. R. PALMER assisted by L, O. EMERSON, 


Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Cigenes == 
welcome this new Church Music Book, filled w 
new tunes, anthems, chants, &c., &c., {all of | the 
best quality. 

Price, $1.38, or $12 per doz. 


THE SONG MONARCH !! 


By Hi. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Especially for Singing Classes. First 86 pag 
contain the elementary course, the same as t in 
the LEADER, which course is followed by more 
than 100 pages filled with the most interesting 
Secular and Sacred anal for practice. Equal to 
the SONG KING in intere: 


Price. 75 cts. or ‘$7. 50 per dozen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
MUSIC READERS. 


Three carefully Bh os Song Books for Common 
Schools, by L. O. EMERSON and W. 8. TILDEN. 


Book ist. For Primary Schools, —) 35 cts. 
24. For Lower “Grammar” Classes 50 * 
“ 34. For Higher "a 


The Course is easy, progressive, interesting, and 
bas been thoroughly tested in schools near Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 




















T? PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets, Boxwood and Printing P: ae are 
VANDERBURGH LS & CO., 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Sereste New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 
A magnificent Stock of 
English and Ameri can Books 
NEW CATALOGUE, ‘No. 38, FREE. 
nd_ Stam 
at Brothers, 3 Beekman 8t. 
pposite New Post-office. 
ADVERTISERS? Send iwenty-fve cents to 
P. Ro Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 


for their Pamphlet of one hundred , containir 
lists of 3,000 Cowasapees, and estimates showing 
cost of advertising. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY 
DAY. 

Orders from the watering places and any part of 
the country FILLED PROMPTLY. 


54th St. and 6th Avenue. New York. 


MPORTANT to Agents and parties looking 
for profitable employment. ane Hewitt MTs 
. of Pittsburg, ’ order to meet the uunpar 
alleled increas! ng demand for their King Iron in 
the ne yl = their Swo page advertisement ap- 
rea ion of May ae My ad 














ters for sample irons. TE. on, to Capt. 
Allen, Mancheste meral ent Hewitt 
Man’f’g Co. ag New England. Sample Iron, with 
Agent’s Outfi y part of New Engl and 
on receipt of $5.00. 


FOXeLseH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 


Will open the ninth year of her school, at her rési- 
dence, No. 63 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BosToN, 
MASs., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. T. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by. addressing | Miss Putnam. 


Rock RIVER SEMINARY, 
MT. MORRIS, OGLE Cco., ILL. 
N. C. DoUGHERTY, A.M., Principal. 


Thirty-sixth year begins August 31. 

Prepares young men and women for college, for 
business, or for teaching. 

Expenses one-third less than any similar institu- 
tion in our State. 

Send for Catalogue. 


HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGION, D. C. 
The Preparatory Department opens September 9. 
The Columbian College ages eopiber 16. 
The Medical College opens O 
The Law School opens Octo ber I al 
For Catalogues, containing full particulars in re- 
gard to 8 and courses of instruction, address 
JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D. 
President, ‘ete. 


LOCATION, the. “City of 
ools,” in the Suburbs. 
BUILDI is Gs 








B200Ks 


J. etn rx 
I sA DIES. Panapeaciies sian 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This School is open, on equal terms, » to porec 
of all denominations, and the next term will begin 
October Ist. Information in regard to admiss 
and pecuniar — — be sent on pestcevcn to 
Prof. Oliver 8, D.D., or Prof oung, 
Cambridge, 7 a 


HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, 

Mass. The next term of Wheaton Female 
Seminary ot open Thursda: ¥, Sept. 10th, 1874. This 
long-established institution, eulthfully and pleas- 
offers rare advantages young 
a thorough end Nberal education 
Musical training eaeerneed by that of any school 
in New England. lessons under a com- 
petent teacher, on reasonable terms. For circular, 
apply to Mrs. = C. METCALF, Principal. 


Wisp Cia, REED’S 
German Boarding and Da: 
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y 
will begin a 9 A.M., Oct. Ist, when all pupils eT 
ew scholars will report Sept. 
when S tonshers will class them. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG a, Poughkee N. 
Geucee of Study comprehensive. 4 and Fine 
Arts a 8 es Instruction thorough. School 
we begins Be t. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


M ILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
The next examination for entrance, Sept. 
given annually to indigent students. 
for fan information apply to the President, 
. A. CHAD 
illiamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
rue BURLINGTON (VERMONT) 


DING AND DAY SCHOOL 
= young aadin an reopen Monday, Septem- 


M4 
For Circulars and Teterenees * PPR Ma to the Prin- 
cipal, 
~~ eee Vt. 
IVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at the 
J Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Instrection very practical. Advantages unsur- 
passed in this —- Graduates obtain excellent 
— 8. outa rain 7. — a ‘or Le aa 
8 r° containing improve urse 0 a 
and fu ans, address Pror. CHARL 
DROWN my r. 


ANTED. —A situation by a lady, 


graduated, exper and well corepea, 
as Head Teache; r Sem 
2 0. P.Q., for Teacher, Brattle- 




















inary. Addre 
boro, Vt.” 


OBEAD INSTITUTE | for Young La- 
Worcester, Mass. . A school of a ver 
high order in gay icular. Founded 1818. 
Send for catalogue. dress Prof. H 
Principal, at a ae R. L, till Repti 


DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for Boys 
4 and Young 5 Men, 8 toekbridge, Mass., begins ts 
20th year September 3 #600 
fessors pre 45 
School or oaness. | 
Associate Principals. 
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per annum. ro- 
ils for CoWege, Scientine 
essrs, Hoffman & Flack, 





AGENTS 

Who know a good thing when they 
see it should send promptly to the 
publishers of the Christian Union 
for their terms and descriptive circu- 
lars of the paper, and the new bril- 
liant Oleographs which, being all 
ready for immediate delivery, are pre- 
sented to every subscriber. No wonder 
an old agent called this ‘‘ the best busi- | 5 
ness ever offered to canvassers.” The 
terms are liberal, and with the im- 
mense frame business added (furnish- 
ing subscribers with substantial and 
elegant frames at low prices) the 
agent's profits are greater than any 
similar publication affords. J. B. 
Ford & Co. may be addressed at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnatt, or 
San Francisco. 








paeity BOARDING SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A real Home, and thorough tult tuition 
Address Re TT, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
ry te oT North College Avenue 
and 22d Street, Philad elphia. 
annual session will open Thurs day, Oct 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For 
ulars address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean. 


= ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 








oarding and Day gee od by } kasien, 
ty _ Ren Sept. 16, 1874. Apoly, s N. C. 
| ny 1 North Broad Stre Elizabeth, New 





— HLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., fits boys and kiss men 
for common and scientific parents. ts aye 
merits stated in circular. C. B. 
Superintendent. 


RVveevVIEW ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW York, 

resumes work September 10th. 
Et nunc amoto queramus seria ludo. 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SEMI- 
NARY,a prettese nee. tts for boys and diy the 


entlemen, wi 
a Na September. at Schooley’s Mountain Spri 
ENBURGH, 


v.L. 1. 8TO 




















Me. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARD- 

ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, Now York, wilt 
reopen October Ist. 


BORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALB COLLEGE.— 
far ough instruction. Healthful and beauti- 
ul location. One of the most carefully conducted 
and best sustained institutions in the State. vor 
terms, etc., address Rev. Jobn H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 


Dt*,,% LADIES’ SEMINARY, Car- 

safe ona” tA BL on — ‘faves Aug. Ne 

solid branches, music, and art. art. a ia 
GEO. C. SMITH, A.M. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


Twin Mountain and Crawford Heuses, 
WHITE NOUNTAINS, N. H. 


The fo" per eurlew of the W cttvated a. the B. c £ 
M. Fine view of 4d Franco 
tt cursions may be oa “yy all points xr. 
interest about the mountains, and return the same 
day. EXEMPTION FROM HAY FE 
he Crawford, at the entrance of the famous 
White Mountain Note h, is surrounded bg, mee 




















objects of interest, among —-s age Mt. 
Elephant’s Head, Sily Beecher Cas- 
couse and Gibbs > 4° fH both hou 
. Washington and all important points. 
Livery, one wo te Saloons, Post and Tel- 
egraph Office at both houses. Liberal terms to 
season woos. opis to to 4a C. Bradley, 65 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston; perros, te a 
Street, New York, or to 9 T.a Re 
prietors, also of the Junction Woess, 4 Waits hk ver 
vunction, Vt. 
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CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Testes and used for 18 years with tavareiietes 
uccess and usefulness, In 

sable to Brain workers, all. persons x seden ntery 

occupations and habits, Delicate Ladies and chi 

dren, and all whose vocations require the exercise 

of the mental and intellectual owers, and the ex- 
nditure of Vital Force and Nervous Power and 
nergy. 














WINCHESTER’S 


Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda. 


This justly famous chemical proparstion sage —y 
perfectly to the system that important lif. 

and Eoo-yestaintng element, PHOSPHORO 

isa nogrishing, “ =e invigerating an viele 

izing Chem the Brain, Nervous Sys- 

tem bomieal my of "inestimable value as an 

agent for the preservation, maintenance, and res- 

toration of the health and strength, and vigor cot 

body and brain. 

This preparation of WINCHESTER’S is the 
most perfect Tonic ever discovered, some ly ape 
permanentiy building up, pieori- — vitalie- 

D 


it ene nervous and p! es 
$1 and $2 per bottle. pared donly by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
D.H. A. C.=ONE. 


Invaluable for Horses Out of Condition. 


Put up in packages of 1. Price, $1.00. 
Forwarded to any part of the counter, upon the 
receipt of #1. 

BUDD DOBLE, 4% South poe Square, Philada. 
THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE of et 168 
sent free! A most ingenious work of art 
ste a: aed —y for parlor. Aa  t “ith _— 
stu 

¥ and gom tor. ABREY ¥. Budalo. N. 


SOMETHING FRESH 
FOR 


Summer Canvassing. 














Let any one who chances upon this 
number of the Christian Union, open to 
the chapter of Mrs. Stowe’s new story 
which happens to be the instalment for 
this week, and read it attentively (it will 
be no burdensome task!) and he will 
know why it is that the canvassing 
agents of the Christian Union find it so 
easy to start up anew the zest and zeal 
which generally belong to their “ Fall 
campaigns.” , 

Tbe characters of this tale are new and 
original—so far as books go, though they 
are as “natural as life’’—and wherever 
one dips into the stream of the story it 
is sure to be bright, pure, refreshing, 
sparkling with action and light—in short, 
admirable good reading. 

Every subscriber receives all the back 
chapters, commencing with the “ Illus- 
trated Number,” and the new names 
are coming in, list after list, in the most 
gratifying manner. 

Adding to this attraction the other 
good things the Christian Union has to 
offer—its library of choice reading every 
week, its artistic premiums ready for 
immediate delivery, ete., etc., canvassers 
find easy arguments for subscriptions, 
and subscribers are well satisfied. See 
their letters in the Publishers’ Depart- 
ment for evidence of that, if the immense 
circulation of the paper itself is not 
proof enough. 

Any one who is intelligent, active, and 
earnest, can make a successful campaign. 
Try tt! 

Send for terms, circulars, etc., to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 


“Address them at either 


New York, Beston, Chicago, Cincinnati, os 
San Franc 
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~Tiexry Warp Beecner, Editor. 

An American literary gentleman of the highest 
character, writing from Germany to the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, informs us that the people of 
that country are greatly deceived as to the state 
of things in the United States by the American 
correspondents of the German newspapers. These 
correspondents are generally German immigrants 
to this country, who have not been here long 
enough to outgrow their prejudices and to under- 
stand the working of our institutions. The writer 
to whom we refer mentions the Aligemeine Zei- 
tung, one of the foremost journals in Germany, as 
a vehicle of this sort of misinformation. The 
constant aim of its American correspondents is to 
disparage the native population and to exalt the 
German immigrants. The former are depicted as 
all prohibitionists and yet all drunkards, as super- 
stitious Sabbatarians, puritanic pedants and 
bigots, as sombre, fanatical, covetous, corrupt; 
the latter appear as representing the spirit of a 
millennial civilization. A little of this one could 
disregard; bat when there come from Chicago, 
Washington, San Francisco, a succession of such 
representations, when everything discreditable to 
the country is paraded, and everything honorable 
suppressed, when, moreover all bounds of truth 
are exceeded, and the bad made worse than it is, 
then one gets out of patience. The writer in the 
Advertiser admits what some Americans would 
deny, that the German immigrants have a provo- 
cation for their misrepresentations in thé bigotry 
and intolerance of a portion of our native popula- 
tion; nevertheless, he says the correspondents in 
question are no less to be condemned as coxcombs 
that wish to give themselves importance in the 
eyes of their countrymen at home by playing the 
righteous censor of American narrow-mindedness 
and demoralization ; and there is no doubt that in 
Germany they make an impression. The imme- 
diate effect will be, of course, to diminish the 
stream of immigration from Germany to the 
United States—a result which perhaps some na- 
tive Americans may not regret. 

——~@ae—_—_—. 

The passage by Congress, at its recent session, 
of a law by which editors of public journals in 
any part of the United States are liable to be 
seized and carried to Washington for trial on a 
criminal charge of libel, has awakened the disgust 
of all those who respect the freedom of the press 
and have at heart the honor of the country. 
That some newspapers are unscrupulous in their 
treatment of public men, and deserve to be pun- 
ished for their mendacity, everybody will admit ; 
but that an editor in Chicago or San Francisco 
should be made answerable, at the caprice of an 
office-holder, to a Court in the District of Colum- 
bia, is alike unnecessary and outrageous, and the 
people of this country will not stand it. The 
working of the new law is illustrated by the first 
prosecution that has occurred under it. A corre- 
spondent of a Detroit newspaper charged a United 
States Senator, of well-known convivial habits, 
with having been drunk on a certain occasion. 
The Senator, having brought an action for libel 
against the correspondent, laying damages at 
$100,000, is said to have caused the announcement 
to be made that this whole sum, if awarded by 
the jury, should be devoted to public improve- 
ments in the District of Columbia. This promise 
is liable to have the effect of a bribe upon the 
jurymen, who, as citizens of the District, have a 
direct interest in securing such a sum for public 
uses, as their own taxes would be thereby dimin- 
ished and their estates improved. The men who 
procured the passage of this law will be held toa 
strict account by the people, who will not tolerate 
such an outrage upon every sound principle of 











jurisprudence. If newspapers libel the officers of 
the Government, the editors should be prosecuted 
in their places of residence. 








“AS WE FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS.” 


NHE difficulties which men have made about 
God’s forgiveness of sinners disappear if we 
return to the simple teachings of Christ. He 
taught his followers: ‘‘Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you ; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” Here Christ teaches 
at once what we ought to be and what God is. 
The free forgiveness which perfect love in us in- 
spires toward our enemies is the type of God’s for- 
giving love toward sinful men. 

Christ laid great stress on forgiveness as a hu- 
man duty. It was consistent with all his teaching 
that he should doso. For he taught that all the 
virtues were included in love, and the supreme 
manifestation of love is when it overcomes our re- 
sentment toward those who have wronged us or 
behaved unworthily. 

We might suppose that the grace which stands 
highest in human character would especially be- 
long to the Divine character. Christ has not left 
this to be a mere inference. As we have seen, he 
taught positively and expressly that the disposi- 
tion which loves the wrong-doer and seeks his 
good is the very nature of the Heavenly Father. 
So he taught repeatedly. In the prayer which he 
gave his disciples, the aspiration for the Divine 
mercy is coupled with the most solemn reminder 
to show the same. mercy. Everywhere the forgive- 
ness which God extends is represented as having 
the same quality as human forgiveness. 

So, too, in Christ himself, embodying at once 
supreme human excellence and the manifestation 
of the Divine nature, forgiveness shines always with 
the same light. There is not a human forgiveness 
and a Divine forgiveness which is something differ- 
ent. The voice that says to Mary, weeping at the 
Saviour’s feet, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven,” is the same 
which in the torture of the cross prays, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them.” Ina word, God pardons us just as 
he bids us to pardon our bfethren,—because it is 
the very nature of love to freely forgive. 

Can anything be simpler or more beautiful than 
this? Is anything more plainly taught by Jesus ? 
Yet too often men are told by their religious 
teachers that God forgives them only because 
there has been a purchase, a bargain, an exchange 
of victims, and justice has been appeased by the 
suffering of another. This teaching is not in the 
spirit of the New Testament ; it gives a wrong and 
unworthy conception of God; and it breaks the 
force of Christ’s teaching, which sets God's freely 
pardoning love as the example and inspiration of 
our lives, and in turn reveals God to us through 
what is best and sweetest in ourselves. 

What must be the attitude of a morally perfect 
being toward those who are morally imperfect ? 
An intense desire for their reclamation—a willing- 
ness to do and suffer anything to win them to 
goodness. That, Christ teaches us, is God’s dispo- 
sition toward us. In such a disposition there is 
no place for vindictive wrath, no place for the in- 
flietion of suffering save as a means of cure. It 
will suffer pain, and it will inflict pain, if neces- 
sary, that it may save and restore. Of any other 
punishment, of any outgoing of wrath which is 
only pain-giving and not curative, the Divine dis- 
position knows nothing. All such elements Christ 
bids us banish from ourselves, that we may be the 
children of our Father, in whose heart all blessing 
finds place, and cursing has no room. 

Utterly different from this is that conception of 
God which men have sometimes set up. They 
have imagined that the primary attitude of a mor- 
ally perfect being toward the morally imperfect 
must be that of condemnation, and disposition to 
requite with suffering their wrong-doing. They 
have asked: how can a holy God forgive sin ?— 
with the idea that his holiness stood in the way of 
his forgiveness, and must somehow be bought off. 
Christ taught, on the other hand, that the holiest 
is by nature the most forgiving. He declared that 
the disposition to exact an equivalent, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,—the precise dis- 
position which men have falsely attributed to God 
—was too low for men to live by, much more for 
the Heavenly Father. In Christ’s teaching, holi- 
ness—that is, goodness in its highest form—is, es- 
sentially, love. Love's whole nature is to restore 
the lost, to heal, to save. That disposition which 
Christ embodied is the Father's eterna! nature. 





The hold which the Atonement has on the 
hearts of men, under all the unworthy and dis- 
guising theories which have been wrapped about 
it, is this: it gives the assurance that we are not 
left to depend for salvation on our own merits, 
and it touches us with the spectacle of God suffer- 
ing forus. All this is most fully contained in that 
view which we have been presenting. The very 
substance of this conception is that God saves 
us out of his own love; that it is not our good 
desert, but the appeal which our need makes to 
his tender compassion, that gives us our hold 
upon him. By as much as we are sinful, and 
therefore miserable, by so much is he drawn to 
help and save us. It is when the child is sickest 
that the mother most yearns overit. Our soul- 
sickness moves the great mother-heart, not to 
smite, but to save. If we are smitten, it is in 
order to save; love, not anger, gives the blow. 
And, again, in this view the cross of Christ stands, 
as ever, the symbol of divine sorrow borne by 
divine love. Christ gave himself for us. That he 
might declare to us the Father, he came into our 
low estate, bore the form and spoke the language 
which men understand, lived and suffered with 
his human brothers, and testified his faithful love 
by the last great sorrow, death. And therein he 
revealed to us what God is ; how aH the splendors 
of his omnipotence are but the servants of his 
love, for that alone to be used or to be laid aside ; 
how he will not rest even in the bliss of Deity, 
but while his creatures suffer will suffer with 
them, that so, at last, he may raise them unto 
himself. 








AN EIGHTH WONDER OF THE 


WORLD. 


AINT LOUIS burned her patriotic gunpow- 
der and offered her annual sacrifice of small 
boys to the genius of Liberty, the other Saturday, 
with a clear method in her madness. As a rule, 
our Fourth of July purpose is of the vaguest and 
most nebulous. We supply in clamor what we 
lack in intent, and our noisy service is really ren- 
dered before the altar of the unknown god. But 
while less fortunate communities endured, Saint 
Louis rejoiced. To them the Glorious Fourth 
was a bore. To her it was a Bridge! 

Sixty years ago the first brick house was built 
in the shambling trading-post of Laclede and 
Chouteau. Ten years afterward, a schoolmaster 
of Bluffdale, in the new State of Illinois, sent to 
the Saint Louis Republican an account of a dream 
which he said had been given to him in a vision 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in 
slumberings upon the bed. His prophetic soul 
beheld the town_as the shaping hands of three 
centuries should build it; the commercial center 
of the West, over whose three iron bridges the 
business of half a continent would crowd across 
the muddy Mississippi. 

Whether the loyal Illinoisan would have 
dreamed his dream had Chicago at that time ex- 
isted save as a deserted fort admits of doubt. 
However, while Saint Louis smiled loftily at the 
impossible vision of pedagogue Russell, she se- 
cretly set herself to the fulfillment of her fore- 
shadowed greatness. Only one impediment hin- 
dered her—namely, slavery. In her years of 
freedom she has achieved more than half of the 
results which the schoolmaster’s three centuries 
were to vouchsafe her. But her crowning pride, 
her secure pretminence, her absolute contentment, 
is the bridge across the Mississippi, projected seven 
years ago, and formally opened with all possible 
pomp and circumstance on Independence Day. 

This superb structure consists of three arches of 
steel, resting upon granite piers, sunk to the bed- 
rock of the stream. The span of the center arch 
is five hundred and twenty feet, and of the other 
two, five hundred and eight feet. Beneath these 
vast arches the largest steamers find free way. 
Above them, railway trains flash across the broad 
platform of the bridge, while still above—in the 
gallery, as it were—the double track of the horse- 
ears fills the center of the seventy-five feet wide 
highway, while liberal sidewalks skirt the rich 
balustrades. Tested by the severest scrutiny of 
science, the structure promises to outlast and out- 
wear time and calamity. And when the allegori- 
cal New Zealander shall have finished his dis- 
mal reflections on the broken arch of London 
Bridge, he can extend his pilgrimage to Saint 
Louis, and find an instance of permanence and an 
antidote to melancholy in the immortal bridge 
and ceaseless prosperity. 

Yet, unique and admirable as this marvel of 
engineering seems, there-has not been wanting 
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a host of detractors—friends of a rival design— 
to decry and hinder it. Every inhabitant of the 
city, man, woman and child, has had an opinion 
concerning the feasibility of an arch of more than 
five hundred feet span. Indeed, some knowledge 
of bridge-building is supposed to have been a 
part of polite education in Saint Louis for the 
last decade. The high-school boys cannot be 
tripped on the differences between Howe’s truss 
and Truesdell’s patent. The belles of Lucas Place 
are understood to be able to explain the various 
merits of the tubular and suspension systems of 
construction. And if a freshman of either of the 
universities or a student at the school of mines 
be touched with a question concerning historic 
bridges, his inflammable neutrality flashes into 
a blaze of information which lights up every 
crumbled plank of antiquity. 

In a breath you find out that though the Chi- 
nese may have been skillful in the business, a 
bridge still standing in the province of Yunnan 
having endured since the yeer 65, yet that the 
Hindoos and Egyptians, who did such marvelous 
things in the way of engineering, seem never 
to have troubled themselves about permanent 
bridges, and not even to have understood the 
principle of the arch. Stranger still, you will be 
reminded, the Greeks, whose intellectual culture 
was so brilliant, seem to have had no economic or 
practical culture at all. For at the height of Attic 
glory there was not even a basket bridge across 
the Cephissus; and the Athenians waded when 
their temples were the consummate flower of 
architecture, and the language the model and 
the despair of the nations. 

In the twinkling of an eye the eager freshman 
runs over the names of the great Roman bridges: 
the Pons Sublicius, made memorable by the de- 
fense of Horatius ‘‘in the brave days of old”; the 
Pons Triumphalis, over which passed the splendid 
processions of those fortunate ones to whom the 
Senate had decreed a triumph; the Pons Zlius, 
with its roof of bronze; the Pons Milvius, where 
Cicero arrested the emissaries of the Allobrogians 
to Catiline ; and all the rest of the superb list. 
Escaping from their mouldy decay, he emerges, 
breathless, in the Middle Ages, and reels off the 
history of the bridges over the Rhone at Avignon, 
built in the twelfth century by the ‘‘Brethren of 
the Bridge *—a fraternity instituted solely to pro- 
tect travelers from bandits, whose chosen point 
of attack was at the passage of rivers. Old Lon- 
don Bridge was their work also, he maintains, and 
many another stout edifice. 

Then, with a glance at all the other famous or 
forgotten bridges of the world, from that of 
Queen Nicotris down to the latest-built of this 
year of grace, he assures his listener that not one 
has been of such significance to civilization as the 
monument of granite and steel which he is never 
tired of celebrating. The procession, fifteen miles 
long, which took part in its dedication ; the en- 
thusiasm of the people; the enormous cost so 
cheerfully assumed—all these things show that 
the bridge is a true measure of the growth of the 
mighty Southwest. It does not mean only that a 
vast agricultural and mechanical progress de- 
mands freer access to the North and East. It sig- 
nifies a growth-of neighborliness as well. Ease of 
communication is the means and the method of 
our American nationality and civilization. And 
finally, and for these reasons, the young gentle- 
man pronounces that the Saint Louis bridge 
ought to be the pride of the whole country. 

It is plain that the freshman is very young, and 
very enthusiastic ; but, on the whole, we incline to 
‘agree with him. 











POLITICAL HOUSEKEEPING. 


R. GOLDWIN SMITH, in a recent recanta- 
tion before the English public of some 
theories which his American experience has in- 
duced him to abandon, gives this as his ultimate 
wisdom : ‘‘ Men are not good housekeepers, and 
there need not be anything disparaging in saying 
that women, as a rule, are not likely to be good 
politicians.” 

This is precisely the point at issue, it seems to 
us, in the ethics of government as administered in 
America to-day. The politician has held sway for 
half acentury. A popular war-cry has carried an 
election ; the honest impulse of a nation for free- 
dom has been shaped for selfish ends of power and 
greed. On the tide of patriotism, in the grand 
swell of the last decade, chips and scum have 
floated high into its farthest reaches. It was so 
easy to catch the shibboleth—fealty to the black 
aman ; even lip-service covered a multitude of sins ; 





and dishonesty and impurity condoned their short- 
comings with this easy countersign. 

But we have come to a pass in our national 
housekeeping, if peradventure it come not also to 
grief ere long. There are rats in the cellar, that 
we know; there are foul abuses which send up 
their pestilential vapors through saloon and cham- 
ber, poisoning the life of every mother’s child. 
There are cabinets where the customary cobwebs 
are spun secure over the windows, that one may 
see neither in nor out. There is revolt in the 
stables, there is trickery in the kitchen, the ser- 
vants are spies upon the masters, and a general 
sense of insecurity pervades the house. Mean- 
while the gentlemen housekeepers smoke their 
cigars and shake gloomy heads over the extrava- 
gance, the discomfort. They write letters about 
it; they change their servants, and don’t seem 
much to better themselves. 

When a woman takes possession of an empty 
house, what is her method? Before she lays a 
carpet on the floor or hangs a picture on the walls, 
a general purification is instituted. Every corner 
of the vaults and cellars is thrown open to the 
light of day. All foulnesses are swept away, and 
there is infinite disinfecting with lime and soap 
and water. The window panes are cleared of 
their cobwebs; from garret to cellar goes the 
avenging broom; and ancient abuses, hid away 
in cabinets, are routed with the conquering bucket. 
She rests not until in the purified and wholesome 
house her children may sleep securely. > 

Now that the illustrious services of the politi- 
cians have brought the government to dismay, 
it is just possible that the housekeeper is needed. 
The politician, as ruler, has come to his logical 
finale. Entering upon his duty with no broad 
sense of its requirements, undertaking as a specu- 
lation the grave business of government, he has 
come to the end of all speculators, darkness and 
falling sticks after the glare of the fireworks. 

Few women have studied political economy, but 
most of them have a domestic science of their own, 
based upon experience, and broadening with every 
day. Women are good housekeepers. A house- 
hold is but a miniature state. Its head must be 
at once legislative, executive and judicial. Within 
the daily range of a woman’s life, not seldom must 
a code be promulgated at breakfast, enforced 
during the day, and at night must she sit in judg- 
ment upon the offender, be it servant or son. The 
petty cares of her complex duties give her a won- 
drous education in detail. She is sensitive to re- 
sponsibility, formally imposed. Who ever heard 
of a woman defaulter? In the various monied 
trusts which churches and charities impose upon 
her, who ever found her faithless ? 

In broad generalizations she has not hitherto 
been successful. In this untried field she must 
yield thé palm to man. He will continue to de- 
vote potent energies to financial problems, and 
settle our Indian policy, as heretofore. Though 
the arbitration of Geneva was a woman’s triumph 
on both sides of the water, men may continue to 
make the treaties and hold the Peace Congresses 
of the future. 

But the ancient record, in spite of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, still stands true of many an American 
woman : 

“ The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that 
he shall have no need of spoil. 

“She will do him good and not evil, all the days of her 
life. 

“She considereth a ‘field, and buyeth it; with the fruit of 
her hands she planteth a vineyard. 

“Strength and honor are her clothing ; and she shall rejoice 
in time to come. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness. 

“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness. 


“ Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.”’ 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—In Chicago a Methodist preacher is on trial 
for several offenses, among which is “ the habit of smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, both in private and in pub- 
lic, which the complainants charge is not in accord- 
ance with the proper sense of propriety of a preacher 
of the Gospel, setting a bad example for Sabbath- 
school scholars, and lessening the dignity and degrad- 
ing the purity of the Church.” The name of the 
minister thus accused is Dandy; and he is also charged 
with patronizing dancing-schools, in that he allows 
his daughter to attend them. 


—The Quakers, in some sections of the country, 
appear to be giving up their time-honored ways and 
conformipg to the habits of the “world’s people.” 
Once a Quaker minister would not have anoounced 
his intention to preach at any particular time or 





place; he would simply have declared his purpose to 
attend a regular or en appointed meeting, leaving 
himself free to preach or not, according to the “‘ mov- 
ing of the spirit.” But in a Rhode Island paper now 
before us we find the announcement that “‘ Charlotte 
Holmes, a Quaker preacher, will deliver a discourse in 
Music Hall next Sunday evening.” There was a time 
in the history of the Society of Friends when such 
a notice as this by a preacher would have subjected 
her to discipline. But perhaps the Quaker ministers 
of this day are constantly under the influence of the 
spirit, and so are able to tell beforehand when they 
are going to preach. Let us hope at least that such is 
the case. 


—The Portland Press publishes a letter from 
the late Dr. Livingstone to his brother, under date 
December, 1872, charging the English Vice-Consul, 
Kirk, with having baffled his efforts, caused him a loss 
of £1,000 and two years of time, and exposed him at 
least four times to the danger of being murdered. If 
Dr. Livingstone is right in his facts, Kirk was the con- 
federate of a ring of slave-traders; and this notwith- 
standing he owed his position and salary entirely to 
the great explorer. The English Government, we 
should think, ought to make a searching investigation 
of the conduct of this Vice-Consul. 


—The buildings for the use of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Tennessee—the institution founded by Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt of this city—are in process of rapid 
erection, and are expected to be ready for the opening 
in the fall of 1875. Measures have been adopted to ob- 
tain an Endowment Fund of $200,000, the interest of 
which is to be used in supporting at the University 
young men who are preparing for the ministry, and 
besides these, traveling preachers’ sons studying at the 
University. The institution, it will be remembered, is 
under control of the Southern Methodist Church. 


—Miss Lavinia Goodell, who has just been ad- 
mitted to the bar in Wisconsin, is, we believe, a 
daughter of the venerable William Goodell, now up- 
wards of 80 years of age, and who was so long identi- 
fied with journalism in Providence, Boston, Utica, and 
this city. He was the editor of the Genius of Temper- 
ance nearly if not quite forty years ago; later, of the 
Friend of Man, an anti-slavery journal, published in 
Utica; and last of all of the Principia, another anti- 
slavery paper, in this city, which was discontinued 
about the time of Lincoln’s second election to the 
Presidency. He is also the author of a volume publish- 
ed in 1852 and entitled, The History of Slavery and 
Anti-Slavery in the United States. If the daughter 
has the logical genius of her father, she will make a 
capital lawyer. 


—Berea College, in Kentucky, founded before 
the war, has survived all its disasters, and still lives to 
offer educational advantages of a high order to blacks 
and whites alike. The self-sacrificing spirit of its 
founders and teachers has won the respect and confi- 
dence of the people in a large section of Kentucky, and 
done much to abate popular prejudice against the ne- 
gro. President Fairchild, writing to a friend in Boston, 
says: ‘‘Our commencement is over. I wish you could 
have seen an audience of fifteen hundred, of all hues, 
mingling without distinction, addressed by speakers of 
all shades, and facing a choir of white and colored 
without distinction, and all in the most perfect order 
and good feeling; you would have exclaimed, ‘ What 
hath God wrought!’ * * * Do not forget usin our 
isolation. Very few in Kentucky are in full sympathy 
with us, though all parties treat us with great respect. 
The Lord reigns, and the right will triumph in the 
end.” 

—If anybody had prophesied twenty-five years 
ago that Japan would take part in celebrating the cen- 
tennial anniversary of American Independence, he 
would have been regarded as a dreamy enthusiast ; 
and yet the Japanese Minister at Washington has given 
assurance that his government will send a special com- 
mission to the Philadelphia National Exposition in 
1876, and we doubt if any other foreign nation will feel 
a heartier interest in the occasion, or learn more from 
it than Japan. 


—An American lady in Rome, in a letter to the 
Boston Advertiser, gives a description of the statue 
which Miss Hosmer is making for the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. 
“This statue is the ‘ African Sibyl foreshadowing the 
freedom of her race.’ She is seated in a bold Michel 
Angelesque pose, and holds a tablet on which has just 
been written those celebrated words of President 
Lincoln— 

‘If slavery is not wrong, then nothing is wrong.’ 

The Sibyl is looking up. There is a fine lift to the 
head ; the head-dress is the ancicnt one with elephants’ 
tusks. About the great torso is a tiger’s skin. Rising 
up from the earth is a little negro child with manacled 
baby wrists; its little hand grasps the Sibyl’s foot. 
This child seems to typify the race, now in its infancy, 
first catching the great word of liberty. The legends 
of all nations tell us of a great mysterious race pro- 
duced by the union of the angels with the daughters 
of men. These are the giants and sibyls of the art do- 
main. To this race belongs Miss Hosmer’s Sibyl; 
so grand and marked are the powerful proportions 
that they almost cease to be feminine. It is not grace 
nor beauty which this statue expresses; it is a mighty 
national emotion put into a grandiose form,” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is it possible for all temperaments, under all cir- 

«cumstances, to attain to the highest of Christian living, 

provided they seek for it with whole-souled and single- 
hearted earnestness ? 


HAT depends on what you mean by the “ highest 

of Christian living.” The highest Christian living pos- 
sible to most converted savages would not be called Christian 
living at all among people who have had the culture of civili- 
zation for generations. The man with two talents did as 
well in proportion as the man with five, in that he doubled 
bis capital, but he had but four talents while the other had 
ten. Let every man seek to achieve the highest individual 
development within his reach. 


2. Family worship. 

A lady whose husband will not have family prayer because 
of the presence of others than his own household, and who 
often prays with her children herself, writes us in great dis- 
tress. She is sure some judgment will descend upon her 
house unless her husband should take up his cross, and she is 
willing to die if it be necessary to bring him to a sense of 
duty. We beg her to remember how many extenuations 
there may be for her husband. Prayer in the presence of 
others is a difficult mental operation to people lacking in 
fluency and of diffident dispositions. We think family prayer 
one of the most sacred and beautiful of customs—a duty not 
to be neglected. And yet it is not positively prescribed. It 
may grow to formalism. This Christian woman is not in half 
go bad a predicament as those whose husbands teach their 
children hypocrisy by making very long and unctuous prayers 
while they live unworthy lives. If her husband leads such a 
life as will teach his children to reverence God, to obey his 
laws, to love and serve men in all truth, honor, and purity, 
let her not grieve so much over his one omission, but seek to 
draw him into the performance of the duty by degrees, when 
there are none but his family present. It is well enough for 
you to think his refusal to have worship in the presence of 
strangers the worst feature of the case, and to say that you 
“believe in doing right though all the world and half the 

- church look on in derision.’’ Do you not give yourself credit 
for pious courage where it is only lack of delicacy and sym- 
pathy for others’ difficulties? Your husband is not ashamed 
to have people know that he is a Christian, perhaps. He is 
only diffident about speaking formally or praying before 
strangers. Why do you not set the example and lead the way? 


3. Has a Congregational Church a right to elect their 
Sunday-school superintender, and to change when they 
deem it necessary ? 

The church has primary jurisdiction, no doubt, in the mat- 
ter of a Sunday-school superintendent. But however nice 
and proper the theory of the election of a superintendent by 
achurch may be, we think that in most cases those actually 
engaged in the school—the teachers—are the best judges of 
the qualifications of a superintendent. If, however, the 
superintendent appoint improper teachers and run the school 
in the interest of a clique, or prove himself in any way an 
improper man for the place, the church has and should exer- 
cise the right to remove him. 


4. Is it right to say that a great calamity—such as a 
severe epidemic—visits a.community as God’s chasten- 
ing roc sent for the benefit of that community? Would 
you not rather ascribe it to natural causes—to a viola- 
tion of physical law? 

In all cases we suppose such a thing to come from natural 
causes. It may be from a violation of physical law if itisa 
matter within the knowledge and wisdom of man, and one 
that his power could have prevented. On the other hand it 
may also be more. God is behind natural causes, and even in 
the catastrophes produced by their action there is divine in- 
struction. But we must not jump to the conclusion that 
those whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices, or 
those on whom the tower in Siloam fell, or those on whom 
the yellow fever came are sinners above ourselves. Let 
us repent lest worse things than physical calamities come 
upon us. 


5. Does authentic history represent Washingion as an 
unbeliever in Christ? A recent lecturer in this place 
asserted that he was not orthodox, implying that he 
was infidelic. 

We do not know whether Washington was orthodox or not, 
but the fact that he took the sacrament in the Episcopal 
Church would imply that he was not very “ infidelic.” 


6. In Acts xviii. 18, where it says that Paul “sailed 
into Syria, and with him Aquila and Priscilla, having 
shorn his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow,” is it 
Paul who had the vow, and what was the nature of 
that vow? 

It was Paul who had the vow, but what was its nature we 
cannot tell. In the incidental mention of this fact we have 
evidence that this part of the narrative was, no doubt, writ- 
ten by a fellow-traveler of Paul's. 


7. I wish to become a good talker. When in company, 
especially with gentlemen, I am very reserved and 
taciturn. I know my weakness and almost tremble at 
the thought of going into society or among strangers. 
What shall I do to accomplish my desire ? 

Behind this carefully written note in which there is not a 
dot wrong, we can see the precise and painstaking young girl 
who, most of all things, likes to be correct in all she does. 
She is so afraid that what she says will not be just right that 
she says nothing, and she is so anxious to say something that 
her own silence increases her embarrassment. And yet she 
ds worth a dozen of the thoughtless rattle-brains whom she 
envies. We cannottell ber how to become a talker. She will 
always be more correct than fluent. But we can give her a 
suggestion or two. 1. Go into company, and keep on going 
into company. It will not seem so dreadful when you come 
to know how many mistakes other people make. Charlotte 
Bronté’s “ professor” lost his fear of the girls he had to teach 
‘when once he had heard them giggle. Do not fear mistakes. 
Make up your mind sensibly that no one learns to do any- 
thing oxcept through the school of imperfect efforts. Be 
‘willing to do poorly on the way to doing better and then well. 
%. Cultivate the habit of thinking much about a subject, and 





as little as possible about your manner of expressing your 
ideas. If you watch your words, others are apt to observe 
them ; if you give your whole attention to the matter of what 
you say, so will they. 8. Remember that after all a silent and 
reticent woman is not a disagreeable object. Good listeners 
are scarcer than good talkers. If you succeed in becoming an 
appreciative listener you will fill the best place in a conversa- 
tion. In talking it is more blessed to receive than togive. By 
so doing you get instruction and give your companions the 
pleasure of giving it. 


8. Whois the author of Ecce Homo? Has he pub- 
lished his book on Christ’s Theology yet? Is he the 
author of any other book ? 

The author of Ecce Homo is Professor J. R. Seely, of London 
University. He has not published a book on Christ’s Theolo- 
gy. He is the author of a work on “Roman Imperialism,” 
and joint author with another of “English Letters for En- 
glish People.” 


Che Sunday-School. 


A Milwaukee superintendent, sketching the points 
of a model superintendent, says, among other things, that he 
will neither be talkative himself nor ask a visitor to talk to 
his school, unless he is “ perfectly sure of his man ’’—a rule 
that would bear adopting generally. 














By all means, let every Sunday-school arrange for 
an excursion ora picnic, and get out of the sweltering city 
or village, and spend a day under the grateful shade of lofty 
trees and by the waters of some sparkling brook. In this 
every one will join with the Sunday-school Times, which feels 
more and more that these excursions “are good for the fam- 
ily, good for a neighborhood, and particularly good for the 
schools” 


If a revival does not begin in a Sunday-school, it is 
generally certain to influence it sooner or later, so that it 
is no more than was to be expected to learn that the move- 
ment in which * Brother Moody” has been engaged in the 
north of England and Scotland has included many children 
in its hopeful results. Numerous interesting illustrations of 
the sweep and power of the revival are reported. In one 
place, one young girl has been the means of blessing to 
twenty of her companions, who have themselves proved 
noble home-mission workers. In another case, a teacher and 
her whole class, seven in number, were converted. Will all 
these youthful conversions last? it is asked. The question, 
says the Free Church Assembly Report, suggests its own re- 
ply (and the reply holds good everywhere)—namely, that the 
faithful encouragement of these children in the family, from 
the pulpit and in the Sunday-school, is the surest way to 
keep them from falling. 


Who was the founder of the American Sunday- 
school? Have we no one to honor like Robert Raikes, who 
started the first English school 

“ In seventeen hundred eighty-one, 
Across the fields in Gloucester town ”’ ? 
As the old rhyme goes, it was there 
** This glorious work it was begun, 
And is coming, coming, com along.” 
Yet Robert Raikes, while he lives in the memory of the Eng- 
lish Sunday-school friends, has nothing more than an in- 
significant marble slab over his grave in the very scene of 
his labors. Had he lived on this side, perhaps our young en- 
thusiasts, teachers and scholars, would have put up a monu- 
ment to him long since; but why not asitis? Why not re- 
member this devoted Englishman in some substantial way, 
and unite with the schools on the other side in recognizing a 
common founder of the Sunday-school? The glorious work 
begun by him has certainly “‘ come along” with us. 


“Line it, Brother!” is the heading a correspondent 
puts to a communication, the substance and point of which 
will be appreciated: A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Kansas writes to the Sunday-school of the 
Allen street Presbyterian church in New York, of a new 
settlement, where he was trying to start a Sunday-school at 
a@ meeting called for that purpose. “The singing would have 
pleased you. There being but two hymn-books, I tried to 
make a selection that would be familiar; but, failing, was 
about to change it, when one cried out: ‘ Line it, brother!’”’ 
So he gave out, and they sang, two lines at a time; and all 
went on so well that a Sunday-school was started with thirty- 
five members, and grew, in one week, to sixty-eight. All 
who Lave been in country meetings in thinly-settled regions 
of the West and South are familiar with this practice of 
lining out hymns, growing out of the scarcity of hymn- 
books. And has not the cry, “ Line it, brother!” need of a 
wider hearing? How much of the teaching from the pulpit 
and the Sunday-school is most unintelligible to numbers for 
want of this lining-out process? Dr. Archibald Alexander 
used to tell the theological students at Princeton that one 
cause of the failure in the pulpit is too much taking for 
granted of knowledge in the pew. How true is this in the 
Sunday-school! What says Isaiah (xxviii. 9, 10)? 


“4Vhom shall he teach knowledge? 
Whom shall he make to understand doctrine ? 
Them that are weaned from the milk ; 
Them that are drawn from the breasts.” 
How? : 
“For precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept, 
Tine upon dine, line upon oe 
Here a little, and there a little.” 
Does not this well describe the work of the Sunday-school 
teacher, especially of the primaries? So, * Line it, brother!’ 


Speaking of the Chautauqua Lake Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Assembly, which is to be held from August 4th to 
the 18th, Zion’s Herald says that it will be more enjoyable in its 
character than any gathering heretofore announced, promis- 
ing much practical good as well as affording a rare season of 
delightful recreation to those that attend it. “Its public 
exercises will comprise Educational Lectures, Normal Les- 
sons, Discussions, Blackboard Exercises, Praise-Meetings, 
Institutes, etc. More than twenty of our leading Sunday- 
school men, and several of our Bishops and most noted edu- 





cators hn V agreed to be present and deliver addresses upon 
specified top.'°S relating to the best modes of conveying 
moral and relig,.”°¥5 instruction. Remarkable provision has 
been made in the y*Y Of Visible illustrations, and the most 
generous boarding acc.°™modations, at small prices, have 
already been arranged. Av °Tesent appearances it looks as if 
there would be a large gathen.? of Sabbath-school men and 
women, and that the various gery ‘CS Would be of an emi- 


“ ” 


nently practical and attractive charac. °™ 


A family on Long Island is in the habit vt Siving four 
hundred dollars a year to the support of a Sunday-».- 200! mis- 
sionary in the West—a habit no one would think of br ®king 
up. 


Mr. Ralph Wells bits some teachers sharply and de- 
servedly when he says: “ Do not allow three or four children 
to do all the talking, questioning, and answering. If there is 
a precocious child in the class, see that he answers only his 
share. If there is a dull child, be sure to get something from 
him and enlarge upon it a little for his encouragement.” 


Art Hotes. 


Another war-memorial was added to the artistic 
decorations of the Central Park during the last week in June. 
However future generations may look upon such perpet- 
uators of the darkest passage in our history, they are good or 
bad art as the case may be, and as such we are fain to com- 
mend or condemn; leaving posterity, if it sees fit to do so, to 
chisel off inscriptions of sectional import and replace them 
with others which shall hurt the feelings of no American. 
The statue to which we refer in the present instance is erected: 
by the New York Seventh Regiment in memory of its mem- 
bers who lost their lives in the United States service. It 
is a bronze figure of heroic size, representing a sentinel 
in the uniform of the Seventh Regiment. It is distinctly 
American in its personal characteristics. No one who is 
accustomed to distinguish between the different nationalities © 
can fail to recognize this as a soldier of the Republic. We 
are happy to say that the artist has carefully avoided all sus- 
picion of that ungracious pose known to civilized nations as 
the “ position of the soldier,” though the whole figure is 
eminently soldierly in its bearing. One foot is set forward; 
both hands resting upon the rifle in a posture substantially 
like that prescribed for “* parade rest.”” Mr. Ward, the artist, 
has carefully studied the arrangement of accouterments, 
including knapsack, overcoat, etc., and the combination will 
afford an interesting study for the lucky antiquarian of a 
few thousand years hence, who shall unearth from the sup- 
posed site of an ancient city this bronze record of our man- 
ners and customs. 

















An unusual mania for porcelain is among the latest 
developments of European and especially of English art 
connoisseurs. This is, of course, nothing new in its general 
features, but is merely one of those temporary art epidemics 
which now and then make their appearance, serving at least 
to recruit the ran«s of specialists and keep alive branches of 
art which might otherwise fall into comparative oblivion. 
Punch lately took his fiing at the china-lovers by represent- 
ing a lady holding an antique teapot in caressing fashion, 
while a narrow-chested gentleman stands at her side looking 
at the teapot with longing eyes, and remonstrating with the 
lady for her selfishness in holding it for two hours and never 
giving him achance to take it at all. The picture is hardly 
an exaggeration, as any one may see who has a chance to 
visit a valuable collection in company with a connoisseur. 
The special characteristics of the disease are very like those 
which may be seen in a victim of bibliomania. There is the 
same cagerncss of oye, the same careful and loving manipula- 
tion of the object under examination, and, we regret to be- 
lieve, the same disregard under adequate temptation of the 
laws of property. This excessive love of china may be traced 
to the last century, when specimens of Oriental workman- 
ship were all the rage. A poet of the time writes thus of a 
certain victim of the fever: 

** China’s the passion of his soul ; 
A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl 
Can kindle wishes in his breast, 
Inflate with joy, or break his rest.” 


Among the most valuable collections in London are those of 
Mr. Gladstone, the ex-Minister, Lord Overstone and Lord 
Lonsdale; that of the last named being, by repute, the finest 
in England. In this country there are several collections of 
great value, in the eyes of those who can appreciate their 
worth. That of the Metropolitan Museum is the best open 
for public inspection, and a large part of this is loaned for 
exhibition. Mr. W. C. Prime has the most noted of the pri- 
vate collections. Naturally, a wonderful rise in the nominal 
value of old porcelain has resulted from this sudden increase 
in the demand, and the shades of the old ceramic artists of 
Dresden, Berlin, Sevres, Chelsea and Bristol, must, if they 
know what is going on, shake their heads in amazement at 
the prices which are to-day paid for specimens of work 
which, perhaps, netted the producer only a few pence. In 
this country we are sadly behind-hand in this department of 
art, though the prospect is encouraging. Late discoveries 
indicate that kaolin, the clay requisite for manufacturing 
the best qualities of porcelain, exists in this country, of good 
and perhaps superior quality. Such being the case, there is 
no doubt but that, in time, we shall find out how to treat it 
in order to obtain the best results; and the decorative part 
will follow, as a matter of course, provided that art in gen- 
eral receives the encouragement that is its due. Great prog- 
ress has of late been made in England owing to the generous 
steps taken by the general and local authorities. Tiles and 
china-ware of all sorts are produced in great quantity, of 
graceful shapes and patterns; and we hope that within the 
next decade something creditable will be accomplished on 
this side the Atlantic. Trenton, N. J., is at present, we be- 
lieve, the undisputed headquarters of the manufacturing in- 
terest here, and we are glad to learn that the more enter- 
prising of the factors are using every effort to secure the 
best workmen from abroad, in order that home talent may 
be the more rapidly utilized. Probably years will elapse be- 
fore the true method of making American kaolin do its best 
will be discovered; but it will be done at last, and then we 
shall be able to buy nice china at lower rates, provided the 
trades unions and the tariff do not upset all our calculations. 
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Selections. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


SAY to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street— 


That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above: 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish, all are shadows vain ; 
‘That death itself shall not remain: 


‘That weary deserts we may tread, 

A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led: 
Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 

The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this, 
Yet one word more: they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss, 


Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further make him know— 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego— 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife— 
That this is blessing, this és life. 


—Archbishop Trench. 


MARGARET FULLER. 


ITTING on the girls’ benches, conspicuous among 
the school-girls of unlettered origin by that look which 
rarely fails to betray hereditary and congenital culture, was a 
young person very nearly of my own age. She came with the 
reputation of being “smart,” as we should have called it, 
clever as we say now-adays. This was Margaret Fuller, the 
only one among us who, like Jean Paul, like the Duke, like 
Bettina, has slipped the cable of the more distinctive name to 
which she was anchored, and floats on the waves of Margaret. 
Her air to her schoolmates was marked by a certain stateli- 
ness and distance, as if she had other thoughts than theirs, 
and was not of them. She was a great student, and a great 
reader of what shé used to call “ nawvels.”” I remember her 
80 well as she appeared at school and later that I regret that 
she had not been faithfully given to canvas or marble in the 
day of her best looks. None know her aspect who have not 
seen her living. Margaret, as I remember her at school and 
afterward, was tall, fair complexioned, with a watery, agua- 
marine luster in her light eyes, which she used to make small, 
as one does who looks at the sunshine. A remarkable point 
about her was that long, flexile neck, arching and undulating 
in sinuous movements, which one who loved her would com- 
pare to those of a swan, and one who loved her not to those 
of the ophidian who tempted our common mother. Her talk 
was affluent, magisterial, some would say euphuistic, but sur- 
passing the talk of women in breadthand audacity. Her face 
kindled and reddened and dilated in every feature as she 
spoke, and, as I once saw her in a fine storm of indignation at 
the supposed ill-treatment of a relative, showed itself capable 
of something resembling what Milton calls the viragonian as- 
pect. Little incidents bear telling when they recall anything 








of such a celebrity as Margaret. I remember being greatly | 


awed once, in our school-days, with the maturity of one of 
her expressions. Some themes were brought home from the 
school for examination by my father, among them one of 
hers. I took it up with a certain emulous interest (for I fan- 
cied at that day that I, too, had drawn a prize, say a five doi- 
lar one, at least, in the great intellectual life-lottery) and 
read the first words. “It is a trite remark,” she began. I 
stopped. Alas! Idid not know what trite meant. How could 
Lever judge Margaret fairly after such a crushing discovery 
of her superiority? I doubt if I ever did; yet oh, how pleas- 
ant it would have been, at about the age, say, of three-score 
and ten, to rake over these ashes for cinders with her,—she 
in a snowy cap, and I in a decent peruke !|—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 





JOHN BUNYAN’'S IMMORTALITY. 


HERE is nothing, or very little, that is new to be 

said about John Bunyan, or “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
or allegory as an art, and yet it is, just at this moment, so 
hard to abstain from saying something. The irony of cir- 
cumstance is so delicious, the victory of genius over preju- 
dice so perfect, the triumph of the writer over the squire and 
the magistrate—the triumph of the really strong over the 
apparently strong—so suggestive of hope. In 1674, Bedford 
imprisoned a traveling tinker for his impudence, in preach- 
ing what he had to preach, which, as it happened, was a 
moderate form of Calvinism. In 1874, Bedford raises a statue, 
given by a duke, to her greatest citizen, that very traveling 
tinker who never thought anything, or did anything, or said 
anything which the world has cared to remember, except 
writing, amidst the foulnesses and the stenches of her 
borough jail, a story embodying a theology he preached. It 
is to the novelist of unique genius rather than to the theo- 
logian that the duke erects a statue, and of all who approve 
—that is all England—not 5 per cent. would listen to the 
preacher, or read an allegory from which his genius was 
apart. The perfect appreciation of the book and ‘ts writer, 
the utter content with both in minds over which the book 
has no influence, and to which the writer’s personality seem 
barbarous, are, we believe, phenomena without a parallel in 
literary history. That Macaulay should worship Bunyan,— 
that is as strange as that a sculptor should have been found 
who could cuoose Bunyan’s character as preacher as that 
which was most distinctive of the man, who lives not because 
he preached, and preached, like thousands more, in vain, but 
because, as he sat in gyves, and traced out, probably with 





pain, the words which record his thoughts, he saw with 
dreaming eyes the story he relates—the life of the man who, 
by whatever road, struggles forward toward the far city, tae 
haven of spiritual rest. It is because he saw the faces he de- 
picts, and felt the struggles he describes, and dreamed of the 
aid that he has extolled, and heard the talk he has recorded, 
and not because he preached, that his name lives forever. 
Thousands may have gone to hear him in Southwark, as the 
Dean of Westminster says, but it is not as an earlier Spurgeon 
that the English-speaking millions reverence John Bunyan. 
His preaching, like any other earnest preaching, may have 
left seeds in many minds which fructified in lives the world 
knows nothing of, but his claim on mankind at sarge is the 
work he wrought out in solitude and in fetters, the one re- 
ligious story which has chained a race.—The Spectator, Lon- 
don. 


THE VILLAGE CHOIR. 


HE ancient village choir, with its flutes and its 
fiddles, has been swept away. Its pretensions were no 
doubt greater than its powers. The principal soprano had 
figured in front of the gallery for a period of nearly half a 
century; and her performance resembled nothing so much 
as that of a hen when informing the world that she has just 
added a fresh egg to herstore. The basso profundo, thinking 
that there was nothing like leather, shouted to such a degree 
that in summer time, when the doors were open, he could be 
distinctly heard on the top of the opposite hill. It is not easy 
to describe the horror of an Italian musician, who having 
been detained in the neighborhood by a coach accident, and 
receivea at the rectory, attended the church one Sunday 

morning, and was subjected to the usual display : 

The wedding guest, he beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 


“You must find Aande. difficult,” some one once ventured 
to remark to the leader of the band, when some chorus from 
the “ Messiah” was in preparation. ‘“ Well, zur,” was the 
reply, “he may be zo; but then, you see, us alters un ;” and, 
indeed, it was sometimes difficult to recognize the creation 
of the great maestro which figured by way of anthem. And 
yet, when all is said, there was a homeiiness about the whole 
performance which harmonized with the simple old church, 
through whose “ unstoried ” windows you could see the bees 
and butterflies busy among the sycamore blossoms, and with 
the quiet paternal teaching of the rector, whose discourses 
had at least the merit of being intelligible to the humblest of 
his congregation. But the secret of his influence lay outside 
his teaching. It was that of Chaucer's parish vriest: 

For Christes lore and His Apostles twelve He taught; but 

first he folwed it himselve. 

—* Some Old-Fashioned Parsons,” in Fraser's Magazine. 

A New ANECDOTE OF THE MARTYR PRESIDENT.— 
Colonel Lewis D. Campbell, under the skillful playing ot a 
reporter's finger, recently gave forth the following anecdote: 

He called upon President Lincoln durin the war, and was 
kindly received with the auestion, “What can I do for you, 
Lew ?” Informing him of my wish to »o with McLean to Fort 
Lafayette, I said ) desired him to give me a permit to do so. 
“Ts that all? Most certainly will I,” and, picking up a blank 
card, he wrote on it in pencil: 

*“ Allow Colonei Lew D. Campbell to enter Fort Lafayette. 

“A. LINCOLN.” 

I reaa it, and thanking him, said, ** All right, Mr. President, 
so far as it goes; but I wouid much prefer to have you add 
one more.” Taking the card again and reading it aloud, 
he inquired, ‘‘ What more do you think necessary?” “ Please 
add the words, ‘also to come out!’” Catching the idea he 
stretched out his long iegs, and leaning back in his chair he 
again laughed loud enough to be heard all over the mansion. 
After adding the words, which he said were very important in 
these days, he inquired, “‘ Lew, why did you not remain in the 
army ?—you ought to be there.” I replied, “My health 
failed, and I could not have lived until now in the service ; 
but why do you think I should have remained?” “ Because,” 
said he, “ you seem to have the natural elements for success- 
ful military service. Whiie you are disposed to push for- 
ward, you have at the same time the prudence to guard the 
rear and provide for a safe retreat if necessary.” 


HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION IN HANDWRITING.—“‘ On 
what a curious combination of corporeal structure, mental 


character, and training,” says Mr. Darwin, “must handwrit-- 


ing depend! Yet everyone must have noted the occasional 
close similarity of the handwriting in father and son, although 
the father had not taught his son. A great collector of franks 
assured me that in his coliection there were several franks of 
father and son hardly distinguishable, except by their dates, 
Hofacker, in Germany, remarks on the inheritance of hand- 
writing; and it has been even asserted that English boys, 
when taught to write in France, naturally cling to their En- 
glish manner of writing.” Iam disposed to think that pecu- 
liarities of handwriting are generally rather the exponents of 
particular types of nervous organization, than resultants of 
purposive training. In a primary school in which handwrit- 
ing is carefully taught, it will often be observed that a very 
close similarity prevails among the individual pupils; whilst 
in aschool of which the pupils, belonging to a higher social 
class, exhibit a more marked differentiation of mental type, 
there is a far greater diversity of handwriting. The following 
curious case, which occurred in my own family, and which 
can (I am assured) be exactly paralleled elsewhere, seems to 
afford a strong confirmation of this view: A gentleman who 
emigrated to the United States, and settled in the backwoods 

before the end of last century, was accustomed from time to 
time to write long letters to his sister in England, giving an 
account of his family affairs. Having lost his right arm by an 
accident, the correspondence was temporarily kept up by one 
or other of his children ; but inthe course of aTew months he 
learned to write ‘with his left hand; and, before long the 
handwriting of the letters thus written came to be indistin- 
guishable from that of his former letters.—Prof. W. B. Car- 
penter. 


GEN. SHERMAN AT THE Crrcus.—Let me tell what I 
saw not long ago at a circus. Sitting in front of vs was Gen. 
Sherman, and with him quite a number of children whom he 
had gathered from tne “‘ by-ways and hedges.”” We saw him 
look down under the seat, and then haul out a dirty, ragged 
little darkey, who had crept in under the tent, and then seat 
him at his feet, where, by crowding, was made a place for the 
little rascal. “Now,” said the Generm, ‘‘sit there, my boy, 
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and see everything. Bless me! many a time TI have done just 
the same thing, and many a thrashing have I had.” He seem- 
ed like achild; everything pleased him, and we wondered 
where was the vanity of which people talked so loudly.— 


THe HAnD.—Profound study has led M. d’Arpentig- 
ny to the conclusion that the hands represent three types. 
Those whose fingers have pointed tips are possessed of a rapid 
insight into things; are extra sensitive and pious, impulsive. 
To this class belong the poets and artists. To the “square 
tops”’ belong scientific people; sensible, self-contained char- 
acters, professional men. Thespade-shaped tops—thick tips, 
with little pads of flesh on each side the nails—are material- 
ists, commercial, practical, with a higher appreciation of all 
that tends to bodily ease and comfort. Each finger, no matter 
what the kind of hand, has also one joint—that which ‘is 
nearest the palm—representing the body ; another—the mid- 
dle—the mind; and the top, the soul. Each of these divisions 
corresponds with one of the types above given. 











Cruths and Crifles. 


—A junior asked a young iady the following conun- 
drum: “If small girls are waifs, are large ones wafers?” 
“Certainly,” she replied. “ At any rate, the boys are in the 
habit of applying them to their lips in sealing their vows.” 


—A zealous but ignorant negro preacher in expound- 
ing to his flock as to the astounding nature of miracles got a 
trifle confused In the matter. He said, “ My beloved friends, 
the greatest of all miracles was ’bout the loaves and fishes— 
dere was 5,000 loaves and 2,000 fishes, and de twelve 'postles 
had to eat dem all, and de miracle is dey didn’t bust.” 

—SELF-RESPECT.—Cook (to fellow-servant who has 
been after a new place)—* Well, ’Liza, will it suit?” Eliza— 
“Not if I knows it! Why, when I got there, blest if there 
wasn’t the two young ladies of the ’ouse both a-usin’ of one 
piano at the samo time! ‘ Well,’ thinks I, ‘ this his a-comin’ 
down in the world!’ So I thought I was best say, ‘ govd- 
mornin’ |’” 

—An impulsive brother, praying in arevival meeting 
in New York State, not long ago, burst out, “ O Lord, I feel 
like giving everv poor man in this place a barrel of flour and 
a barre! of vork and a barrel of salt and a barrel of pepper— 
oh, that’s too much pepper !” 

—A Worcester boy was engaged in nocturnal cherry- 
stealing a short time ago, and was observed by the owner of 
the fruit, who, unnoticed by the young robber, placed a large 
stuffed dog at the foot of the tree and retired to watch the 
result of his strategy. The boy, descending, observed the 
dog, and then the fun commenced; he whistled, coaxed, 
threatened unavailingly, the animal never moving, and final- 
ly the youth, accepting the inevitable, settled down to passing 
the night in the tree. After some hours had passed wearily 
enough to the lad, morning dawned, and the proprietor of 
the tree coming from the house, asked him how he came to 
be in the tree, to which the boy answered that he took to it 
to save himself from the dog, who had chased him quite a 
distance. It isn’t healthy for a smaller boy to say stuffed dog 
to that youth now. 

—A Scotchman went to a lawyer once for advice, 
and detaiied the circumstances of the case. “ Have you told 
me the facts precisely as they occurred?” asked the lawyer. 
* On, aye, sir!” replied he, “I thought it best to tell ye the 
plain truth. Ye can put the lies into it yourself.” 

— Pat,’’ said a joker, ‘‘ why don’t you get your ears 
cropped? They are much too long for a man.” “ And yours,” 
replied Pat, “ ought to be lengthened ; they are too short for 
an ass.”’ 

—Lot’s wife wouldn’t have looked back, but a woman 
with a new dress passed her and she wanted to see if the back 
breadth was ruffied. 


—A hater of tobacco asked an old negro woman, the 
fumes of whose pipe were annoying to him, if she thought 
she were a Christian. * Yes, brudder, I spect Lis.‘ “ Do you 
believe in the Bible?”’ ‘Yes, brudder.’’ “Do you know 
that there is a passage in the Scriptures that declares that 
nothing unclean shall inherit the kingdom of heaven?” 
“Yes, I’ve heard of it.” ‘ Well, Chloe, you smoke, and you 
cannot enter the kingdom of heaven, because there is noth- 
ing so unclean as the breath of asmoker. What do you say 
to that?” ‘* Why, I spects I leave my breff behind when I go 
dar.” 

—‘ Nine judges out of ten are bald-headed, and why 
is it?’ asks the Boston Post. Because they haven’t got any 
hair, we guess. 

—A little boy who had been enveloped in a garment 
much too big for him, told his father he felt awful lonesome 
in his new shirt. 

—The fool seeketh to pick a fly from a mule’s hind 
leg. The wise man letteth out the job to the lowest bidder. 


—The other day I saw in a railway car a little child 
eight or nine yearsold. Her gown was €¢laborately fashioned, 
her hat old enough for her mother, and she wore ribbons, 
bracelets, necklace, rings. She had so early left childish 
things behind her and taken satisfaction in her clothes, that 
her face looked, as my friend said, forty years old, positively 
blasé, as though she found life asad bore. Poor little soul! 
it was not her fault. Those who eat hothouse vegetables and 
fruit all winter care little for the lavish abundance of sum 
mer, and this infant will have so freely partaken of the forced 
pleasures of maturer life that the reality will be familiar and 
insipid. In the same car sat a little wild-rose of a child, with 
a child’s laughing face and innocent, confiding manners, who 
wore a simple dress and a white sun-bonnet. One was a 
dwarfed young lady, the other a sweet little girl, and one 
feed not be an artist to deeide which was the lovelier.—Let- 
ter to Providence Journal. 


—Goldwin Smith assailed female suffragists and 
lectured women in Macmillan’s Magazine. Ursula M. Bright 
replies in the London Examiner with sharp criticism, and tells 
him this: “There are 800,000 more women than men in Great 
Britain, and that it is particularly cruel that women should 
be taunted with contempt for matrimony by a man who has 
himself done nothing to reduce, even by one, the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of those condemned to involuntary celibacy." 
But this is only the beginning of Goldwin Smith’s deserved 
chastisement, She means to hit him again, + 
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THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 
By Wii1i1aM R. Hooper. 

A PUNGENT editorial in the Christian Union 
of the 15th inst. commences with the unpleas- 
ant statement, “‘So we have another Indian war on 
hand.” The Indian Ring is then spoken of as one 
prime cause of this new trouble: and there is no doubt 
that this Ring has often stirred up Indian wars and 

has made a good thing out of it. 

But in the present case, the administration of Indian 
affairs in the territory now in trouble is exclusively 
under the direction and control of the Orthodox 
Quakers. There has been no complaint on the part of 
the Indians inhabiting that territory, nor of any per- 
son connected with them, that the administration of 
the Indian Bureau at Washington, or of its Quaker 
agents on the field, has not been entirely free from 
corruption. The Orthodox Friends from Philadelphia 
and elsewhere have made frequent visits to the agen- 
cies, and have frequently gone over the whole terri- 
tory during the past year, and have found no cause 
of dissatisfaction. 

The causes of the “Indian war on hand” are not to 
be traced to any Indian Ring, but to the following 
facts: : 

First. Government has failed to keep its threats to 
the Comanches, most positively and solemnly made by 
Commissioner Walker and his successor, Commissioner 
Smith, that they should be punished if they continued 
to commit their depredations. These depredations 
have been continued in Texas, and the guilty parties 
have not received their deserved punishment. 

Second. Government has not fulfilled its agreement 
with the resident Indians of the Territory, to protect 
them from marauding whites. The Western portion 
of the Indian Territory is now the favorite resort of 
herds of buffaloes, and is getting to be nearly the only 
large resort of this kind in all our Western country. 
The Cheyennes, Kiowas and Comanches regard these 
herds of wild buffaloes as their peculiar property, the 
little that is left to them of a whole continent; and it 
has been exasperating to them in the extreme to see 
white men come from Kansas and shoot down these 
animals by the thousand for their hides alone, leaving 
the carcases to rot on the plain. 

These same white buffalo-stealers, and others of a 
similar kidney, returning from the Indian territory 
with their ill-gotten hides, steal the ponies of all the 
Indians they encounter, and carry them to Kansas. 
From lack of proof, and from weakness of the military 
force, it has been impossible for the resident agent to 
compel the return of the property, or to punish the 
thieves. 

Thirdly: One other cause has worked disadvantage- 
ously. When a division sprang up among the Indian 
tribes as to continued loyalty to the Government under 
these twin hardships, there were no supplies on hand 
to continue feeding those disposed to be loyal. This 
put their good feeling towards a Government that did 
not keep its promises to a severe test, and doubtless 
alienated many of the Indians who would otherwise 
have been friendly. This deficiency of supplies was 
occasioned by the failure of Congress to make a reason- 
able appropriation of the necessary funds. 

The main cause of the war, however—or rather of 
the appearance of war—is the absence of law in the 
Indian territory; and for this Congress is alone re- 
sponsible. The President has asked, and the Interior 
Department has especially urged, that a court be estab- 
lished there, with its proper officers, and with suitable 
legislation; but no action has yet been secured. 

The Indian Ring is undoubtedly a bad affair, but it is 
not accountable for Coggia’s comet, or many other 
things now disturbing the nations. And, among other 
things, it is not responsible for this Indian war. All 
these wars, for the last thirty years, have cost the 
nation a million of dollars for every Indian warrior 
slain. Under the peace policy of President Grant the 
support of the three hundred thousand Indians is not 
over seven millions of dollars a year. Let us not, 
therefore, raise another war; not even in the peaceful 
columns of the Christian Union. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Ten Congregational churches in Minnesota are re- 
ported to be without pastors, and four will soon be vacant. 
Salaries range from $700 to $1,000 in missionary fields, and 
from $1,000 to $1,500 in self-supporting churches, The sixty 
or seventy theological students who have just graduated 
from Congregational seminaries have here a field to begin in. 

















Some one seems to be moving to assemble an Epis- 
copal Church Congress in New York next October, but Bishop 
Coxe for one will have nothing to do with it because it might 
act as a “lobby”’ to influence the proceedings of the regular 
General Convention which meets in the same place at the 
same time, What is this Church Congress? 


Church union movements have been more often 
talked about than organized in earnest. The experiment 
was tried last year to have a general gathering of such as 
desired to encourage true Christian brotherhood among all 
sects of Christians, and “to promote holiness in life through 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” and ministers of various denomina- 
tions ‘attended the convention. This year its second meeting 
commenced at Occan Grove, N. J., on the Lith inst, which 








several hundred persons attended, including about fifty 
preachers; among them, Rev. Dr. Ward, of- Newark, Dr. G. 
H. Ball, of New York, and others. The movement is repre- 
sented to be growing in favor, and there is no reason why it 
should not, if, as appears, it is nothing more than a sort of 
local evangelical alliance convention. 

Churches suffer again by the last Chicago fire, those 
reported burned being the First Baptist, one of the finest 
edifices in the city, and which escaped the conflagration of 
1871; the old Church of the Messiah, built for Rey. Robert 
Laird Collier about ten years ago; and three churches belong- 
ing to colored congregations, the Olivet Baptist, Queens 
Chapel and the Bethel. This severe loss, it is stated, leaves 
the colored people of Chicagé with only two houses of wor- 
ship. The sufferers can hardly be expected to recover them- 
selves without assistance. 


The latest addition to the Reformed Episcopal 
movement is Emmanuel Church in Louisville, Ky., whose 
members sympathized generally with Bishop Cummins. Its 
rector, Rey. Dr. Malone, had previously gone over with the 
Bishop and taken charge of a parish in Pittsburgh. An im- 
portant question involved in this withdrawal respects the 
ownership of the Emmanuel Church property. As it was 
started as a regular Episcopal Church, we believe that, ac- 
cording to recent decisions, it cannot be diverted from its 
original ecclesiastical connections if a minority objects. 


In his address to the Andover students, Prof. Bevan, 
of London, advised them to put as much as possible of the 
dew of the morning and the song of the lark into their ser- 
mons. In the way of kindly criticism, he intimated that the 
addresses of the graduating class smelt a little of the lamp. 
If he stays awhile in this country, adds the Congregationalist, 
he will be likely to run across sermons not a few that do not 
smell of anything. This same English Professor on the same 
occasion expressed his candid opinion that every minister 
ought to own a yacht if he lived in the city—to keep him at 
home in the summer time, perhaps. 


The Eight Mormon Missionaries who have been 
travelling through Europe have reason to be satisfied with 
the result of their efforts from a numerical point of view. 
Last week a company of seven hundred converts landed at 
this port and are now on their way to Utah—the largest 
company that has ever arrived in one steamer from Europe. 
They represent all parts of the continent. principally Sweden 
and Norway, while not a few are from Wales, England and 
Scotland. It would be a matter of curiosity to know whether 
the Mormon faith or the attractions of a new country, with 
through tickets prepaid, have been the main eonsideration in 
the conversion of these emigrants. 


It has been decided to move the Augustana Luthe- 
ran College and Seminary from Paxton to Moline, Ill., which, 
accordiag to the Lutheran, is a hopeful sign for the future 
of that Church in the West. This institution trains up min- 
isters for the growing Swedish population in that direction, 
and a great career of usefulness is predicted for it. The stu- 
dents are now instructed in English, so that they may preach 
as readily in that as in the Swedish language, and be prepared 
to use either as occasion requires. A fine site has been secured 
for the college at Moline overlooking the Mississippi, and the 
erection of buildings has been commenced. 


The Church Journal calls for an authoritative defini- 
tion of the word “layman.” It seems to think it about time 
to ascertain who he is or who he ought to be, in view of the 
reckless way in which the church “ has admitted to places of 
trust, to office, to legislative authority, to grave responsibility 
of all sorts, under the name of laymen, unbaptized men, ex- 
communicated men, and men who do not believe an article 
of the Christian faith beyond that there is one God.” For 


itself the Journal would have a layman mean a layman of the © 


church—a member of the Church who is not a minister, and 
it would exclude all others. But it does not suggest what 
those church goers or non-goers shall be called who are 
neither laymen nor ministers; evident!y it could not be 
“sinners,” for that term is too inclusive. 


Round Lake Camp-Meeting was maintained last 
week with true Methodist fervor by hosts of true Methodists. 
The very appearance of the grounds and the arrangements 
for the worshipers contributed to the joyfulness of the occa- 
sion. Home life in tents, troops of children in the camp, 
family prayers at half-past six in the morning, three services 
a day and prayer-meetings following, singing, sermons and 
devotions in the open air despite the weather, all go to make 
up the love feast. Large crowds were reported present at 
the various services. Stirring sermons were preached by 
such leading Methodists as President Cummings, Rev. Drs. 
Eddy, Plummer, Inskip, Bishop Campbell of the African 
Church, and others. These camp-meetings have been known 
in some years to have an awakening effect on the Methodist 
churches everywhere, and if no such result follows this time 
it will be the fault of the churches and not of the camp 
meeting. 


There promises to be a confusion of doctrine on the 
woman-praying question among the Presbyterian Churches 
now that it is left to their individual judgment. A Chicago 
minister, it seems, is determined to use the liberty which the 
General Assembly has granted him, and will encourage women 
to take a part in the social meetings of his church, both in 
praying and speaking, as well as in singing. “If ladies,” he 
asks, “can talk of fashion in the parlor, why not of grace in 
the confidential gathering named a prayer-meeting?’’ An- 
other minister is reported to be strongly opposed to woman’s 
speaking and praying, while the women themselves are as 
strongly in favor of it. The church Session must decide be- 
tween them. Then there is another congregation in Phila- 
delphia which as deliberately resolved to stand by the deliv- 
erance of 1832, and firmly hold that “to teach and exhort, or 
to lead in prayer in public and promiscuous assemblies, is 
clearly forbidden to woman in the holy oracles.”’ Is such 
diversity of opinion and practice Presbyterian? Can one 
church believe what another condemns ? 





It is rarely that a Catholic priest is found bold 
enough to come into collision with the superior authorities 
of his church, and hence the recent excitement in Ireland 
over the case of O'Keefe, who brought his Cardinal into 





court. At Williamsport, Pa., there fs pending another case 
which involves some important points. It grows out of a 
controversy between Father Stack and Bishop O’Hara, who 
has ordered the former to turn his church into a school house 
and build a new one. The priest refused on the ground ef 
the poverty of his people. The Bishop made an urgent ap- 
peal in person, but got only twenty-five dollars towards his 
project. Provoked in view of the small results, he charged 
Father Stack with having alienated the hearts of his flock, 
and six months later notified him of his removal, and closed 
the church against him. Father Stack, nothing daunted, 
procured keys, reopened the church, held service, and de- 
fended his case. He then carried the matter into the civil 
courts, obtaining an injunction to restrain Bishop O’Hara 
from closing the church, on the allegation that the Bishop 
had not only transgressed the power of his office,. according 
to the rules of his Church, but likewise the civil laws by pun- 
ishing him without giving him o@ hearing: The ease is not 
concluded. 


Church taxation being one of the subjects of the 
day, the following from the editorial correspondence of the 
Congregationalist has its interest: ‘‘ By anew interpretation 
of the California Constitution, put in operation only two or 
three years since, all property in that State is subject to tax. 
The tax on the Congregational Theological Seminary proper- 
ty at Oakland last year was $767 ; on the First Church property 
of the same place, $460, tncluding church, parsonage, and 
half a block of land. I could cite one or two notable eases 
of such property in San Francisco, including the Jewish 
Synagogue, in which the tax is very small, not more than one- 
fifth part of what.it would be if the valuation of the property 
were put at its full cost. The plea used with the assessors is 
that it isa kind of property that would sell for only a small 
sum if put into the market. But I think that generally 
church property in California is taxed at a much higher rate 
than this, and it is the uniform testimony that this tax is felt 
to be a heavy burden, especially as most of the churches find 
it hard to pay their necessary current expenses; and the same 
may be said of all the Protestant benevolent institutions 
that hold buildings and property. The taxation of churches 
and private benevolent and educational institutions seems to 
have originated in the feeling that the Catholics owned an 
immense amount of property in the State, a good deal of it 
having come down from the old Spanish missions, and that 
there was neither reason nor justice in allowing it all to be 
exempt. No doubt there is truth in this representation; but 
in devising a remedy, the law is made to pinch in many places 
little thought of by its framers. Yet in talking with one of 
the prominent ministers who himself had seen the pressure 
of this chufth tax, he confessed himself unable to answer 
the argument in favor of its justice.” 





PERSONAL Notes.—Rev. J. E. Kittredge, recently 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Glastonbury, Copn., 
has been supplying the American chapel at Berlin, during his 
temporary stay there, with great acceptance to the American 
residents. He has now been inyited to take the pastorate of 
the American chapel at Florence, Italy,in place of Rev. Dr. 
Van Nest, recently resigned.—Within the last three months 
over a dozen English Baptist preachers have come to this 
country and the Canadas, but, according to the Baptist Week- 
ly, only one or two have secured positions at once, while 
several go weeks sometimes without an appointment. This 
paper adds, very wisely, that no preacher ought tocome over 
here who is not willing and financially prepared to go west of 
New York at least one thousand miles,and able to provide 
for his own wants there until he finds a settlement.—Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier, of Chicago, has engaged to supply the 
Unitarian congregation at Leicester, England, for a year for 
six hundred pounds.—Rev. W. H. Daniels of Chicago, being 
unable to go out the other Sunday evening, his wife supplied 
the pulpit for him, “expounding the Word tothe satisfac- 
tion and edification of his Methodist congregation.’’—The 
American pilgrims have done their devotions at Rome, and 
are now doing Europe.—Mr. Thomas H. Powers, of Phila- 
delphia, has paid the expense of publishing the entire first 
edition of the revised prayer-book of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church. 








FOREIGN. 


Dean Stanley’s three addresses—one at the Bunyan 
celebration, another at Rugby and the third at the Cheshunt 
College—delivered within a few days of each other, have been 
conspicuous for their catholicity and fairness towards the 
great body of English Dissenters. They all breathe such a 
liberal spirit that, on the latter occasion, Rev. Dr. Stoughton 
could not repress bis admiration of the Dean in his own re- 
marks at the time. Dr. Stanley stands more prominently than 
any other Churchman in the gap that separates the English 
Establishment and the Nonconformists, and must be doing 
much towards narrowing its bounds. 


From a private source we learn that the coming on 
of the new harvest is bringing out the reserved stores of 
grain in the regions of Asia Minor, where the famine prevails. 
Still there is great distress. For months the missionary fami- 
lies in Cesarea have had no meat on their tables, and deny 
themselves everything but the bare necessaries of life that 
they may feed the scores and hundreds of famishing men, 
women and children who come to their doors. These poor 
creatures ask not for money, even refuse it when offered, 
saying, “ We are dying of hunger, give us bread; we have no 
strength to go to the market to buy what we need.” 


Miss Leigh, an English lady living in Paris, is en- 
gaged in the benevolent attempt to secure a building in the 
French capital as a home for poor English girls who go there 
with the laudable desire of perfecting themselves in the 
French language, without which they are often unable to hold 
situations in England as governesses Or shop-women. In Paris 
they put up with any respectable situation ; but frequently 
they lose them, and have no friends or home to go to. Miss 
Leigh states that there are two thousand such girls in that 
city, and she wishes to have something done for them to keep 
them physically and morally out of distress, She has already 
established a temporary home and mission as a beginning for 
her project. ° 


Friends of the London Missionary Society are urging 
upon it the adoption of the American plan of sending out 
women as foreign missionaries. They recognize the facts in 
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the case—namely, that native women are now open to in- 
struction; that in India especially there is a strong desire on 
the part of the more intelligent Hindoos, even though not 
converted, to have their wives and daughters become some- 
thing more than playthings and drudges ; that it is impossible 
for male missionaries and native agents to take up the work 
on account of the prejudices of ages; and that Christian 
ladies would be at once received into the zenanas and 
women’s apartments. If our English friends need any prac- 
tical proof of the value of the gentler sex as missionaries, 
they have but to examine the work done by American repre- 
sentatives in India, Turkey, China and elsewhere. 


The three Bishops of India—Dr. Milman of Calcutta 
Dr. Gill of Madras, and Dr. Douglas of Bombay—have sent 
quite an important letter back to their brother Bishops in 
England, in which they point out the critical state of affairs 
in their field, and the special opportunity it presents for mis- 
‘ionary exertions at this time. They claim that the Indian 
Empire is passing through a process of disintegration, and 
that its habits and forms of life are subjected to influences 
which are affecting it seriously and fundamentally. The 
people’s hold on native ways and traditions is loosened ; edu- 
cation, railways, commerce and other like influences are 
working in socicty as dissolvents of old customs, and have 
actually had their result in a condition of things analagous 
perhaps to that produced by the literature of Greece and the 
order of Rome, which, in a former age, prepared the way for 
the first great triumph of the Lord’s Kingdom. Afterstating 
the great good missions have already done, these Bishops 
make the practical suggestion that, in addition to men and to 
money, some of the home preachers of power and distinction 
should go out to India for a shorter or longer time and work 
in the field themselves. On this point, the words of their let- 
ter are: “ Lend to us as well as give. Lend to us, in that sea- 
son of the year, when the climate of India is as temperate as 
that of Europe, men of matured minds and ripened knowl- 
edge. Lend us men like the Bishops of Peterborough and 
Derry, and Canon Liddon, who may travel throughout India 
and visit the chief centers of population and thought. Such 
men will find audiences of Indians to whom English speech is 
familiar, and by their sanctified oratory will exercise an in- 
fluence upon the whole continent of Asia which words cannot 
describe or figures estimate.” 


Last Friday, July 17th, being the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Isaac Watts, the event was doubt- 
less duly commemorated at Southampton, where he was 
born, and generally throughout England. His memory, like 
his hymns, is common property in Christendom, and not 
Englishmen alone have joined in recalling it. We find that 
both the Congregationalist of London and our own Congrega- 
tionalist Quarterly for July have articles on this sweet singer 
of Israel, which contain delightful reading. The writer in 
the latter magazine is Helen F. Clarke, of West Newton, 
Mass., who gives principally a review of Watt’s hymns, and 
the circumstances under which some of them were written. 
To those unfamiliar with the details of his life and composi- 
tions, a few facts may not prove uninteresting. As a writer 
of verses, Watts showed his genius in boyhood. His mother 
used to offer prizes of farthings to the children in her hus- 
band’s school for the best bit of poetry they could compose; 
and Isaac once won the copper medal, when but seven or 
eight years old. His great love and pure taste for music was 
inherited. His first hymn, “ Behold the glories of the Lamb,” 
was written because the commonplace singing of the time 
grated on his ears. He preached his first sermon on his 
twenty-fourth birthday; became pastor of a Dissenting 
church in London, and lived in the ministry nearly fifty 
years. Very many of his hymns were outgrowths of his 
sermons, written for the occasion, and embodying the senti- 
ments of the text upon which he had been preaching. The 
familiar hymn commencing “Am I a soldier of the cross?” 
was written for a sermon on the text, “Stand fast in the 
faith; quit you like men, be strong.” His hymns of high 
hope and joy were written, many of them, during seasons 
of sickness. He wrote under various feelings. It is said 
that in early manhood he was cruelly repulsed by the lady 
to whom he offcred his heart and hand, and his sensitive 
spirit was sorely wounded by her cutting remark, that 
though she loved the jewel, she could not admire the casket 
which contained it. Under the pressure of this disappoint- 
ment, his soul cried out: 

“Tlow vain are all things here below! 
How false and yet how fair !"”’ 
But his disappointment melts into sweet devotion to his 
Lord, and inspires the prayer : 
“* Dear Savio 
By sean ag my 
Watts was never married. He died November 25, 1748. 


Che deleck. 


{From Tuesday, July 14, to Monday, July 20.] 


Governor Dix has vetoed the rapid transit measure 
known a3 the Gardner Warehouse and Railway Bill, passed by 
the Legislature during its recent session. In his message he 
takes occasion to condemn in most unmeasured terms the 
grasping character of.the charter as drawn up by the pro- 
jectors of the road and as granted by the Legislature. Of 
course the projectors, being human, would, if they tried at 
all, try for all they could get, and the Legislators are properly 
the ones who should come under gubernatorial wrath. Proba- 
bly the bill deserved the fate it has encountered, for the Gov- 
ernor is tolerably well posted concerning the affairs of this 
city, and what he does not know he can easily find out from 
trustworthy sources, for his friends and advisers are better 
men than those who surround most of our public officers of 
high station. 














Perhaps the disappearance of the well-known signa- 
ture, which we are told may be deciphered so as to read F. E. 
Spinner, from our legal tenders would not of itself be a na- 
tional calamity, though the loss of that somewhat irascible 
official from the department would be a serious misfortune. 
We do not imagine that there is any immediate danger of 
such an event, although there is a little unpleasantness be- 
tween the new Secretary and General Spinner, owing to the 





wording of the act creating the Redemption Bureau. As the 
law is construed it makes the Secretary responsible for ap- 
pointments and promotions, but to this General Spinner ob- 
jects on the ground that as a bonded officer he ought to be 
allowed to select the persons who are to handle the money. 
His objection seems reasonable and we trust that the differ- 
ence of opinion will be satisfactorily adjusted. 


Prince Bismarck had his campaigning reminiscences 
rather vividly and disagreeably recalled on Monday by a 
young cooper of Magdeburg, who took a shot at him as he 
was riding past in his carriage. The Prince was in the act of 
raising his hand to his hat and the ball grazed his wrist, in- 
flicting a somewhat painful but probably not serious wound. 
The assassin, it is said, was about to fire again when Bis- 
marck’s coachman struck him across the face with a whip. 
There is much excitement over the incident, and all the kings 
who think it worth while to telegraph their congratulations 
to the Prince for his escape have done so. The young assas- 
sin was at once arrested, and, as he proclaims himself a good 
Catholic, and has been seen of late in unwonted communica- 
tion with a priest, an ecclesiastical conspiracy is scented by 
the Prussian police. Atleast one priest has already been ar- 
rested, and we may safely assume that the breach between 
Protestants and Catholics has been appreciably widened by 
this foolish attempt, which is doubtless chargeable in reality 
to some clique or society of malcontents. 


We all gnow that there is in the minds of the more 
enlightened members of the old party a firm conviction that 
‘*Hard-money”’ is fundamental Democratic doctrine. Here 
are some resolutions, passed on Wednesday by the State Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Indianapolis, which do not look as 
though the party in its entirety had as yet agreed to accept 
the reform programme: 

Resolved, First: That we are in favor of the redemption of 
five-twenty bonds and nbacks according to the law under 
which they were 5 

: We are in favor of the repeal of the law of March, 
1869, which assumed to construe the law so as to make such 
bonss peyese exclusively in gous. 

Third: We are in favor of the repeal of the National Bank- 
ing law and the substitution of greenbacks for the National 
Bank currency. 

There follows, to be sure, a resolution favoring the resump- 
tion of specie payments as soon as convenient, but this is bal- 
anced by another advocating the expansion and contraction 
of the currency according to the apparent necessities of the 
case. 


Since the death of Concha the fortunes of war have 
been favorable rather than otherwise to the Carlists. It is 
true that there is little news, but the Republicans are far 
from their base of supplies, and the Carlists, encouraged by 
an interruption in the series of reverses which they sustained 
at Concha’s hands, are plucking up courage and are at least 
losing nothing in the daily skirmishings which make up the 
substance of the campaign. One of the most extraordinary 
features of the Spanish situation is that the nation still has 
an existence which is appreciable to the outside world. Some- 
how or other she seems to keep up her revenues sufficiently 
to maintain an army and navy. This would not be so won- 
derful if she had been in a state of prosperity when her 
troubles began, but it is notorious that the last years of Isa- 
bella brought little of prosperity and much of adversity to 
the great majority of the people. There is no sign yet ofa 
permanent organization of the Government, but the provis- 
ional authorities are running the financial part of the concern 
in a fashion w.ich bondholders of defaulting railroads in this 
country are familiar with. In the first place, the holders of 
Spanish securities were asked to receive a five per cent. bond 
in lieu of their interest. This was more than a year ago. 
Now it turns out that the said bonds were not secured as 
promised and the original securities are hardly quotable at 
any European market. The question naturally arises, how 
are Great Britain and the United States going to recover 
their indemnity for the Santiago affair, especially as, if report 
be true, Burriel, the officer who ordered the massacre, has 
been casually promoted since his infamous act. 


After two postponements on account of rough water, 
the college regatta at Saratoga came off on Saturday and was 
won by Columbia to the immense satisfaction of New York- 
ers. In spite of the vexatious delays the race was an intense- 
ly exciting one from the start, and was won by the victors in 
most gallant style. It is very unfortunate that the beauty of 


the scene should have been marred by a difficulty between ° 


the Yale and Harvard crews, which has engendered much ill 
feeling between the two; other collegos taking sides accord- 
ing to taste. Apparently both crews were to blame, and the 
referee's decision censures both. It is only certain that there 
was an entanglement of the boats in mid-course, resulting in 
the disabling of the Yale boat and the breaking of an oar, so 
that she was practically out of the race. Yale claims that 
Harvard, taking the lead at the start, steered so that it 
was impossible to pass her. Harvard claims that Yale de- 
liberately tried to run her down, and there the matter rests. 
Both crews lost their temper at the time of the collision, and 
very nearly came to blows on the spot. Unquestionably, 
the spirit of rivalry is very bitter, and there is such abun- 
dant room for misunderstanding that we fear no result satis- 
factory to both parties can be reached. The boats crossed 
the finishing-line in the following order: Columbia, Wes- 
leyan, Harvard, Williams, Cornell, Dartmouth, Trivity, 
Princeton, Yale. There is some question about the" time, 
sixteen minutes, forty-two seconds, being claimed by the 
winning boat, and the others, leaving cut Yale, range up 
nearly to nineteen minutes. This is not official time, as by 
some blunder the arrangements for taking it were not in 
working order. So ends the first regatta at Saratoga, Colum- 
bia bearing off the palm with a dash and éclat that surprised 
everyone. That the two most conspicuous of the remaining 
contestants should have fallen out is matter for regret among 
all friends of amicable athletic sports. 





An old dam on Middlefield Brook, Hampshire Co., 
Mass., made its comment on the Mill River Report by giving 
way late on Sunday afternoon, and rushing down the bed of 
the stream into Westfield river, near one of the numerous 
crossings of the Boston. and Albany railroad. It swept away 
a second dam, and the contents of two ponds joined forces 
in knocking over everything that stood in their way, until! 
the broader valley of Westfield river was reached. Here it 
ended the more destructive part of its course, by carrying 
away a heavy, double-srched railway bridge and some two 





hundred feet of embankment, or, at least, of track. Thanks 
to Deacon H. Meacham, whose denominational opinions are 
presumably opposed to immersion, there was not a human 
life lost. The deacon, it seems, is an elderly man, who mis- 
trusted the reservoir dam, and made that an excuse for 
riding up to look at it after church on Sunday afternoon. 
While looking at the dam, he saw a heavy slide of earth on 
the lower slope, and recognizing this as one of the fatal signs, 
he lost no time in riding down the valley and giving the 
alarm. The villages of Blush Hollow, Chester and Hunting- 
ton all suffered more or less loss in bridges, buildings, mov- 
able property and in the ruin of roads and lands. The dam 
which first gave way was built in 1866, being merely an earthen 
embankment laid with some care, but without proper en- 
gineering supervision. The lower one was built in 1838-9, in 
the same way ; and it seems to have done its duty very well, 
as it bore for half an hour and more the tremendous pressure 
which was thrown upon it by the bursting of the upper dam. 
Indeed, so unaffected was it by the rush of water that people 
began to hope that it would prove equal to the occasion, when 
the flume gave way and a gap sixty feet wide was at once 
opened through the embankment. We predict that after the 
next session of the General Court, Massachusetts will have 
the strictest statute regarding the structure and inspection 
of dams of any State in this Union. 


Some crimes there are which make us half inclined 
to wish that Judge Lynch were not so objectionable a char- 
acter as he really is. Provided, of course, that the criminals 
could be caught, which, unfortunately, is not the case ina 
kidnapping affair just now the topic of the hour in and about 
Philadelphia. In brief, the story is this: Two sons of a well- 
to-do citizen of Germantown have of late been accosted from 
time to time by two strangers of respectable appearance, who, 
by means of presents such as delight the heart of the average 
small boy, secured their confidence, and at length asked them 
to take aride. So far as the younger of the two boys is con- 
cerned that is the last known of him. The elder boy was set 
down after a ride of ten miles, and left to his fate. Luckily 
he was recognized by a friend and taken home. The other 
little fellow is known to be alive only through anonymous 
letters received by his parents, which name twenty thousand 
dollars as a basis of negotiation for his safe delivery. It is, 
perhaps, fortunate, upon the whole, viewing the case in ita 
broadest bearings, that the parents are unable, according to 
the papers, to command this sum. If, by any chance the child 
should be ransomed, and the kidnappers not be caught, there 
would be every reason to expect a sudden and abundant crop 
of similar atrocities. As it is, all Esstern Pennsylvania, and 
those parts of New Jersey which are about Philadelphia, are 
on the alert to such a degree that sundry innocent men, bear- 
ing a supposed resemblance to the genuine abductors, have 
been arrested on suspicion. It would seem almost impossible 
that the plot can be carried to a successful termination by its 
perpetrators, although it has been, according to the press, 
very bunglingly managed by the police. If these wretches 
are ever caught—well, we will not counsel any illegal pro- 
ceedings; but we hope the capture will be effected somewhere 
in the backwoods where jails are scarce and insecure, and 
where the people are in the habit of dealing with horse- 
thieves according to the frontier-code. If the abduction had 
been effected for the sake of revenge, instead of for the sake 
of extorting money by an appeal to parental love, a fair trial 
would be in accordance with popular prejudice, but the un- 
mitigated villainy of the present case is quite beyond ade- 
quate punishment by due process of law. 


Only a few months have passed since we read an ac- 
count, which may or may not have been true, setting forth 
how a party of Chicagoans, poking about among the ruins of 
the great fire of 1871, discovered some still smouldering em- 
bers, and, after the manner of their kind, made the occasion 
notable by roasting some potatoes in the ashes, It may be 
said literally, then, that the ashes of the first fire were 
hardly cool when a second comes to remind the great city 
that its promises of reform in the matter of building regula- 
tions, of effectual reorganization in the fire department, of 
less recklessness in general, have not been redeemed. It was 
on Tuesday afternoon, the conditions of high wind, and so 
forth, being, as usual, favorable, that a fire started in ashanty, 
and was beyond control in an hour. The general course of 
the flames was to the South and South-west, at times threat- 
ening the rebuilt section and the more important business 
streets. Something over twenty blocks of buildings, cover- 
ing some sixty acres in extent, were wholly or partly 
burned. For the most part, the buildings destroyed were of 
inferior quality, but among them were some important busi- 
ness houses and churches. Three of the churches belonged 
to colored congregations, another, the First Baptist Church, 
was one of the finest in the city. The Methodist Church, used 
as a post-office since the fire of 1871 was burned early in the 
evening. The magnificent St. James Hotel marked the cul- 
mination of the fire. After this was consumed the flames were 
gradually brought undef# control, and practically extinguish- 
ed by noon on Wednesday. Newspaper accounts say that 
there seems to have been nothing incombustible in the major 
part of the burned district, excepting the gas-pipes and the 
machinery in the few factories. Upon the whole, Chicago is 
disposed to congratulate herself that she has come off so 
cheaply. The Chicago Tribune touches the truce state of the 
case when it says:— 


“We have now offered up sixty acres of our combustibles 
as a sacrifico to the gonius of free institutions, meaning 
thereby the freedom of every man to keep a tinder-box and 
an oil factory where it suits him best. Would that we could 
say this is the last of such mad folly. Itis not. Chicago still 
has thousands upon thousands of wooden shanties to feed 
future fires,and go down they will, all in good time, The 
utmost we can do is to prevent our stone and brick offices 
from going down too. There is nothing like experience to 
teach us how to build and where to put our property. There 
is nothing like experience to tell the insurance companics 
what kind of risks to take. They ought not to write a policy 
on any new wooden building in Chicago. They ought not to 
insure any old wooden building for more than half ita 
value.”” 


The loss is, at this writing, estimated at $2,24,90. The 
total insurance is $2,727,290, and the salvage will probably be 
nearly $500,000. This, of course, is insignificant when com- 
pared with the immense aggregate of three years age; and 
if Chicago really takes warning this time, the experience wil, 
indecd be cheaply Lought. 
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THE DANGERS OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
By W. 8. SEARLE, M. D. 


ANY of our readers are going or have gone 
M into country quarters for the summer, hoping 
and expecting to find there, not only rest and recrea- 
tion, but, through these, comfort and health. Not a 
few of them, probably, suppose that a simple exchange 
of scene, air and employment, together with quiet and 
freedom from irksome cares, will be sufficient to en- 
sure their return in September or October full of re- 
newed health and vigor. They do not realize that 
around their summer homes lurk for them new and 
unaccustomed sources of disease. Too many of us are 
wont to regard country life as almost synonymous 
with health. This is far from the truth, however. No 
fact is better settled than that life is longer and more 
free from sickness in the better wards of our cities— 
especially northern cities—than in the villages and 
farming districts of the country. To a large extent 
this depends, it is true. upon the influences exerted by 
the annual migration from such urban localities dur- 
ing the hot months. But, considered from a strictly 
sanitary point of view, it cannot be doubted that the 
country has its disadvantages; that they largely pre- 
ponderate over those of the best parts of cities; and 
that those who pour out into the country, at the first 
hot breath of summer, not seldom make a change 
which is essentially for the worse. 

Many forms of epidemic disease prevail with great- 
est virulence in the country. Measles, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, dysentery, diptheria, etc., have raged, 
and do and will rage, most furiously there. The most 
fearful epidemic which ever came under the writer’s 
observation was one of dysentery. It occurred in a 
little village of less than one thousand inhabitants, 
situated in Steuben Co., N. Y. One in every sixty of 
the population died within a month. (A mortality 
which would about equal twenty thousand in the com- 
bined cities of New York and Brooklyn.) The site 

. seemed, and was, at least equal in salubrity to any in 
the land, and, to the casual observer, the disease ap- 
peared like a genuine visitation from God. There were 
doubtless some climatic and irremediable conditions 
which favored its origin; but its spread, duration and 
fatality were largely due to preventible causes in 
the routine of village life. Other diseases have, at 
times, made equal havoc iu rural districts—notoriously 
zymotic forms of disease. 

Of course, when we claim that persistent residence 
in well kept cities is on the whole most healthful, we do 
not mean to intimate that the change from city to coun- 
try summer-life is altogether a bad one, nor prepon- 
deratingly so. By uo means. The advantages of such 
variety are so well known as to need no recital here. 
Change—variety in air, food, scene, occupation, com- 
panions, all are stimulating, invigorating, renewing to 
the whole man ; and such changes, even though they are 

- essentially for the worse, often for a few months prove 
wonderfully beneficial. But it is of importance that 
those who just now so eagerly set their faces toward 
“fresh fields and pastures new” should know and 
learn how to avoid the unaccustomed dangers which 
will beset them during the coming three months. Of 
these we can very briefly discuss but a few of the more 
important and remediable causes of disease. They are 
foul cellars, damp walls, privies, impure water, and 
excessive diurnal changes in temperature. 

Nearly all farmers and villagers keep through the 
winter a stock of fruit and vegetables in the cellar. 
As spring comes on they decay rapidly, and they 
are unusually thrifty housekeepers who extend their 
house cleaning below the kitchen floor. Very seldom, 
indeed, is the cellar efficiently ventilated, and the re- 
sults need no description. The apartment which should 
be sweet and clean smells offensively, and loads the at- 
mosphere of the whole house with poisonous effluvia. 

In selecting a summer home, therefore, take your 
eyes and nose at once iuto the cellar. The worst evils 
here are generally easily remedied, and the most igno- 
rant householder will appreciate the change which a 
single day’s labor will accomplish. 

Next see that the eaves of the house are provided 
with gutters. Many farm houses are not, and the 
frequent dripping from them so close to the walls 
keeps the latter soaked in moisture. If there be gut- 
ters they are not infrequently choked with débris. 
Then they overflow and drench the walls from above. 
One cannot have been afrequent visitor in the country 
without having become disagreeably conscious of the 
chill which especially pervades that portion of the 
house not in ordinary use, but is felt as well in any 
part which is carefully shut in from the sun and wind. 
The heated air which will creep in is, of course, over- 
laden with moisture, and as it cools deposits the excess 
upon every object. The writer knows a farm house 
which was, in part, thus managed last summer; and 
in the dryest part of the heated term it was quite pos- 
sible to wring water from the cover of the table in the 
dining room, which was kept religiously closed and 
almost cold throughout the middle of the day. Free 
ventilation should be encouraged in all parts of a 
Summer residence, especially in those rooms which are 
Most shaded from the direct rays of the sun. 

Repulsive as are rotten cellars and damp walls, im- 








pure water is one of the worst as it is one of the most 
irremediable sources of disease in rural districts. Too 
often ‘‘ the old oaken bucket”’ overflows with poisonous 
germs. We do not exaggerate when we say that not 
one country well in five hundred is located at a suffi- 
cient distance from filthy surroundings. They derive 
their supply of water from a variable distance, de- 
pending upon the character of the soil, but never 
should they be less than fifty feet from any possible 
source of impurity. 

Generally, however, they are placed, for conven- 
ience sake, beside the kitchen door. And hard by the 
“help” or thriftless matron, after she has dutifully 
washed the dirt from the clothing of the family, week- 
ly empties the foaming suds. Here are thrown slops 
from the kitchen if nothing worse. Too near are the 
barn-yard, and other sources of pollution which need 
not be named, and through all these are leached the 
contents of the “old oaken bucket that hangs in the 
well.” Careful filtration through charcoal will re- 
move some of these impurities, and with greater care 
regarding the refuse do as much as can be done from 
the kitchen, to remedy possible and probable evils 
from this source. 

In regard to the shocking absence of water or earth- 
closets little more is necessary than a reference to the 
fact. It has long been known to the medical profes- 
sion that typhoid fever, dysentery, etc., are apt to 
spread through entire families in the country, while, 
on the contrary, in cities such apparent contagion is 
rare. Nor is it doubtful that the sufficient reason is 
the exposure which is necessary in the absence of 
properly constructed closets. This whole trouble, for- 
tunately, is easily disposed of by the provision of a 
barrel of dry earth, portions of which should be used 
by each and every member of the household. Thus 
an earth-closet is virtually constructed. 

One more fruitful cause of disease remains to be 
noted, viz., excessive diurnal changes of temperature. 
The range of the thermometer from noonday to morn- 
ing or evening is not only greater in the country, but 
the heavy dews consequent upon this render the 
changes more perceptible and less easily resisted by 
the human system. During the day the heat is felt 
more severely than in the city where shelter during 
exercise is obtainable for most of the day, and when 
evening comes on, with its cool breezes, incautious per- 
sons expose themselves with little or no additional 
clothing. They came into the country to be com- 
fortable, they say, and they ride or sit in the open air till 
thoroughly cooled if not slightly chilled. At the same 
hour of the next day they are again chilled, and so on 
until intermittent fever or some one of its kindred 
diseases, so cordially invited, steps in and takes full 
possession. We by no means repudiate the malarial 
origin of these diseases, but we do say that such a 
course of conduct strongly predisposes the system to 
the influence of that dread unknown destroyer. 

Such checks of perspiration are also frequent causes 
of intestinal diseases—more frequent than any other, 
as is notoriously seen in the greater prevalence of 
dysentery and kindred disorders when the contrast 
between the temperature of night and day is most 
marked. 

If, then, such numerous sources of disease surround 
country life, how, it may be asked, do the great ma- 
jority of residents retain their health or new-comers 
improve therein? Simply because the human system 
is framed to resist just such influences. When, how- 
ever, these influences are excessive or the vital powers 
are lessened by depressing causes they will prevail and 
effect their appropriate results. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that upon the casual sojourner in the 
country the strain is far greater than upon those who, 
by long use, have become habituated to these sources 
of disorder. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


THORS VISIT TO OUTGARD. 
By Proressor R. E. THompson. 


OW did the children live long, long ago in 

the old warlike times? Did any one tell them 

stories before people had the Bible and knew all about 

Samson, and Samuel, and David? What kind of stories 
were they? Are there any of them left? 

Here is one that an old Dane told his little boys one 
cold winter’s night as they sat around the fire. They 
lived on the shore of the North Sea. The mother was 
spinning wool or flax to make them clothes; the father 
was mending his nets to catch more fish, when the 
weather grew better. 

The world, he told them, consists of two parts. In 
Midgard dwells Odin the All-father, the greatest of 
the gods; also Balder the brightest of them, and Thor 
the strongest, with many others. In Outgard all is 
dark, and cold, and frosty; there dwell death and 
darkness; giants and monsters live in its dreary caves: 
elves and witches are there. Around all lies the 
great ocean, and a huge sea serpent with its tail in its 
mouth makes a circle round all. In Midgard all is joy, 
and gladness, and feasting; in Outgard all is gloom and 
misery, and those that live there are malicious and 
mischievous. They are full of jealousy of the All- 
father and his happy children, and loose no chance to 
hurt or harm them. 

















Once when Odin was out hunting, the king of Out- 
gard came in on the sly and destroyed Odin’s beauti- 
ful house in Upsal. When the gods came home tbere 
was high indignation among them, but all except 
Thor shrank back from pursuing the enemy into his 
own bleak country. Thor took with him his friend 
Loki, the cleverest and most mischievous of all the 
young gods, and harnessed his two goats to his chariot. 
In his hand he took the Miller, as he called a wonder- 
ful war-hammer of stone, that always came back to 
his hand, however far or hard he had thrown it. The 
goats drew them swiftly over the green fields of Mid- 
gard, and then across the ice and snow of Outgard, and 
at dark they came to a poor fisherman’s hut on a bleak, 
bare sea shore far from all other houses. Here the 
man and his wife, his son and his daughter lived; they 
had no food left in the house, but they offered shelter 
to Thor and Loki. Thor took the Miller and killed his 
two goats and boiled them for supper, but warned 
every one not to break any of the bones when they 
had picked them; but the lad of the house broke one 
of the thigh bones for the sake of the marrow, think- 
ing that nobody would know. In the morning Thor 
gathered up the bones into the two goatskins and 
shook his Miller over them, and up started the two 
goats alive again. But one was lame in the thigh, 
where the bone had been broken, and Thor was so 
angry that the fisherman and his household were very 
badly frightened. At last the boy confessed what he 
had done, and Thor declared that he and his sister 
must go on with him to Outgard. 

This day they traveled over a country that grew 
bleaker and more dismal with every mile. They clam- 
bered over bare and rocky mountains, they rode across 
huge morasses, where the matted grass shook and 
swayed under the wheels, and they skirted the black 
wintry sea on bare, sandy shores, that chilled one by 
their very bleakness. At night they found a curious, 
shapeless house into which they all crept for shelter 
from a blinding storm and slept till day dawned. Just 
as it began to be light they heard a curious and very 
loud noise not far off, and crawled out to find what it 
was. They saw a giant as big as a mountain going up 
and down the sands looking for something. At last he 
came upon them, and expressed his great wonder at 
finding such tiny creatures there, and then picked up 
the house they had slept in and drew it on his hand. 
It was his glove that he had dropped. Thor asked him 
to guide them to where the King of Outgard lived. 
The giant tried to persuade them to go back, but Thor 
was not to be daunted. He insisted, and at last com- 
manded the giant to lead them on, and the big fellow 
was cowed and obeyed. Ali giants are chicken- 
hearted. 

All day long they passed over a country more dreary 
still than any they hadseen. For clear daylight, they 
had adim twilight now in which the rocks and hills 
looked like monsters and ogres ready to devour them. 
They crossed great stretches of water on ice that 
cracked, and groaned, and swayed under their weight. 
As the twilight darkened into night they stopped for 
rest and sleep. The giant tossed them a bundle which, 
he said, contained their supper, but bade them be care- 
ful not to cut or break the string that tied it. First the 
girl tried, then her brother, then Loki, but even his 
clever hands could make nothing of it. At last Thor 
tried, but was baffled; he could neither break the 
string nor loose the knot. He sprang up in bungry 
wrath and hurled the Miller at the giant’s head; the 
monster stirred himself, opened one eye, and said: 
‘“‘From what tree can thatdry leaf have fallen?” Then 
Thor threw the Miller again, and the giant opened the 
other eye, and said: ‘‘ The acorns are falling, I do be- 
lieve!” Then he went asleep again, and so did Thor. 

Next day the giant brought them within sight of the 
Outgard King’s palace, and there he left them. It was 
a grewsome building, heaped up of grim gray rocks, 
down which water forever oozed and trickled. Ugly 
one-eyed giants kept watch at the gates, and only 
Thor passed with steady step and unshaken eye be- 
tween them. He asked to see the King, and was shown 
into the royal hall, a dark, unwholesome, chilly cave, 
with slimy reptiles climbing about its slimy walls. 
The King sat on a dais at one end, surrounded by his 
folk, and rose to welcome the strangers. He asked 
what errand had led them to brave the journey to 
Outgard, and to count on a welcome from their ene- 
mies. Thor and he chaffed each other in right royal 
style about the recent inroad upon Upsal, and all the 
old scores between Midgarders and Outgarders. At 
last the King cried *‘ A truce to boasting. Let us see 
what you can do. Can you lift, run, wrestle, eat or 
drink as we can?” Thor accepted his challenge on all 
points, and said that he and his friends were ready for 
the test. 

First of all, they said, they would see what Thor 
could do at lifting. Let him lift the King’s cat from 
the floor. Thor laughed at such a test, but they jeered 
him into making the effort. He placed his hand under 
the cat’s belly and lifted with all his might. Up and 
up stretched the cat till her back touched the roof, but 
her feet never left the floor. Thor could not movea 
claw. 

They laughed and said that that was not much of a 
lift. Perhaps Thor could outrun them. Thor offered 
to run the fisherman's son against any of them. They 
then measured off a race course, set up a goal and 
brought in a queer-looking creature covered with 2 
veil and set the two side by side at the starting post. 
The signal given, Thor’s lad went off like the wind, but 
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the veiled runner was in ten yards ahead. They start- 
ed side by side again, and the other was home when 
Thor’s lad was rounding the goal. On a third race the 
veiled runner met Thor’s runner before he had well 
left the starting post. They laughed again and said 
that such running might do in Midgard, but was 
hardly the thing here. 

Perhaps Thor ot some of his people could out-eat 

them, they said. Now Loki was tamous for the way 
that he would clear a table, and Thor telt quite confi- 
dent in offering him. They piled up a long table with 
meat and game, sodden ané@ roast, ana set one of their 
people at one end and Loki at the other. When the 
signal was given, the two began, and before you could 
have said grace, they met at the very middle of the 
table. Loki had picked every bone as clean as if he 
meant to polish it, but the other eater had eaten all the 
bones and his half of the table too! 
’ Well, Thor was beaten so far as eating went, they 
said; perhaps he could drink as they did. They 
brought in their big mead-horn full to the very brim. 
Thcr put it to his lips and drank a long and steady 
draught, but when he looked it was not a hair-breadth 
emptied. Again he drank long and deep, but the mead 
was hardly lowered in the horn. Once again he drank, 
till he could drink no more, and yet he had emptied 
but a few inches of the horn. He was beaten again. 

Well, they said, a man that drank so little must be 
sober enough for anything. No doubt he was right; 
temperate drinking was best. Would he try a bout at 
wrestling? They would not pit anybody that was 
young and fresh against him. Thor said he would take 
whoever they chose to bring. They led in an old, 
wrinkled beldame, with hardly a tooth in her head, and 
herskin puckered into wrinkles so deep that one might 
have hid his fingers in them. Thor laughed at the idea 
of wrestling with her, and urged them to give hera 
seat to rest her aged limbs. Before he knew she sprang 
on him like a panther, and grasped him about the 
waist. Then came a wrestling match such as never 
was seen before or since. Thor had to put forth all his 
strength to keep from being hurled to the floor. Every 
muscle was strained and the sweat stood out in great 
beads over his forehead. At last she forced him down 
on one knee, but could do no more, and unwound her 
skinny arms from his waist. 

Thor’s cup of humiliation was full. He was beaten at 
every point. Nothing was left but to go home to Mid- 
gard. The King persuaded him to rest himse.f for the 
night, and in the morning escorted him to the palace 
gates. When he had Thor well out of them and the 
gates shut, he called after his departing guest. Thor 
turned and saw that the King’s face was white with 
terror. He stopped to listen, and the monarch of Out- 
gard begged the god not to be angry at the decep- 
tions that had been put upon him. He was sure that 
Thor would detect them; therefore he would give the 
explanation now. He himself was the giant that met 
him on the seashore; by magic art he had exaggerated 
his statue to mountainous greatness. His object was 
to deter Thor from a visit, the threat of which had ter- 
rified all Outgard. The parcel of food was tied with 
a magic knot. He was hidden behind a mountain 
when Thor threw the Miller at what he supposed was 
his tricky guide. The force of those blows had riven 
rocks from the mountain side. 

As to the trials of strength in the palace, the King’s 
cat was in truth the great sea serpent that lies coiled 
around the world. When Thor lifted it so high all 
Outgard was in terror, and the very foundations of 
the earth seemed -shaken. The mead-horn that he 
could not empty was the ocean itself; they had gazed 
in wonder at his stupendous draughts. He had drank 
so much that rocks lay bare wkere none were ever seen 
before. The veiled runner that outran his lad was 
Thought. They had never seen such swiftness in any 
living being, but who could outrun Thought? Nor 
need Loki feel worsted as an eater; he had been pitted 
against Fire, the all-devourer. Last and most wonder- 
ful was Thor’s wrestling. The wrinkled beldame that 
had taxed his strength was Fate herself, and yet she 
had been able only to bring him down on one knee. 
So Thor went back to Midgard rejoicing. 


MoraL—* We see dimly in the present 
What is small and what is great.’’—Lowell. 








CALLIE KENNEY’S VICTORY. 


By Anna Nortu. 


T was a warm summer day, a light breeze blew 
the window-shades to and fro, there were flowers 

on the teacher’s desk, and the girls were all dressed in 
fresh muslins decked with gay ribbons. It was exam- 
ination day in Callie Kenney’s school. There were 
ever so many people there, and the girls were all in a 
great tremble of excitement for fear they might fail; 
excepting Callie, she didn’t care much, she felt that 
she hadn’t much to gain or lose. Everybody knows, I 
guess, that Callie Kenney is a very backward scholar. 
One teacher called her a little blockhead and the rest 
could not help thinking so, though they did not forget 
themselves so far as to say it. She would look at her 
sums and couldn’t tell to save her life what to do with 
the figures. She would try addition, and if that wasn’t 
Tight would multiply, subtract, and divide by turns. 
Sometimes she would stumble on the answer, but she 
was a good deal more likely not to, for she had never 
been able to learn the multiplication table “skipping 
around.” The letters in the spelling lesson got all 





mixed and twisted, and as for boundaries and rivers 
and capitals—dear me! 

The classes were called up and the exercises went 
smoothly on. People smiled to hear Florence Kenney 
recite; she stood with one foot braced, her curls 
thrown back, her eyes fixed on the picture of George 
Washington, and answered questions as if for dear 
life! Callie wasn’t the least bit jealous of her, she was 
such a dear, obliging little puss, they loved her just as 
well at home as if she had been as wise as King Solo- 
mon. 





Callie was kept in the background as much as possi- | 
ble, and only managed to miss two or three questions; | 
but when the average standing was read and her name | 
was the very lowest on the list, it made her feel very 
uncomfortable to see how grave and sorry her father | 
and mother looked. | 

“ Aren’t you going tosee how many marks you can get | 
next term, Callie dear?’ asked papa on the way home. | 
She only laughed a little uneasily, but quietly resolved | 
to do the hardest work next term she had ever done in 
her life. There wasn’t a grain of laziness about her; 
anything she could do with her hands always gained 
her credit. She was anice little seamstress and musi- 
cian, drew pretty pictures, and had acquired a good, 
regular handwriting. But it was very, very hard work 
for her to learn a lesson. She would often make a 
complete failure when she had studied hard. She be- 
came discouraged; then made up her mind that she 
didn’t care much, and got into a way of slipping along 
in her classes with as little labor as possible. Having 
made her good resolution, Callie commenced work at 
once. You can’t think how hard she had to study be- | 
fore she conquered the multiplication table, but she | 
persevered until no one could “skip” faster than she. 
She would go to sleep at night repeating it; she gener- 
ally got about as far as six—times—seven—are—for—ty 
—and that was the last of it till morning. She learned 
a little spelling lesson every day, and once a week 
wrote a letter to her grandma, first in pencil, copying 
it neatly after the mistakes were corrected. A pretty 
good vacation’s work for a little girl who would rather | 
do anything else than study. Nobody knew what she 
was about either, only Florence suspected. 

When school began again, Callie had her hands full; 
she had to study almost every minute out of school 
hours to keep up at all with her classes. Her teacher | 
assisted her all she could, and Florence heard her les- 
sons and helped and explained—as sweet and patient 
a little teacher as could be. Little by little the lessons | 
seemed to grow easier, and she did improve wonder- | 
fully. 

By the time examination day came around again 
Callie was in a perfect tremor of fear and anxiety. 
The last time she had no reputation to lose, now she 
felt as though everything was at stake. She sat with 
her hands clasped tight together, fairly pale with ex- 
citement, and was just beginning to be mortally afraid 
that she did not know “ the nines” after all, when her 
class was called. Miss Woodford was perfectly confi- 
dent that Callie would do well, aud called on her the 
very first one: 

“Callie Kenney, if one yard of ribbon cost seven 
cents, how much will nine yards cost?’’ 

Just what she was afraid of—nine times seven—nine 
1imes seven—oh, dear! All the girls knew how hard 
she had worked, and were watching anxiously to see 
how she would get through. The committee man 
looked straight at her. Papa and mamma looked 
away so not to confuse her. A mist seemed to come 
before her eyes; she hid her face in her hands and sat 
down, and wished she could drop right through the 
floor. Florence sat just behiad her; she stepped for- 
ward and put her arm around her neck. 

“No telling!’’ said the committee man. 

“No, sir, | wouldn’t do such a thing,” said Florence. 
“Think a minute, Callie; don’t be frightened, you 
know it just as well as I do,” said she. 

** Begin it, dear,” said Miss Woodford, “it will come 
to you, I am sure.” 

Callie got up desperately. ‘If one yard of ribbon 
cost nine—no, seven cents, seven—nine yards will cost 
nine times seven cents, which is’’—all at once she knew 
it—“ sixty-three cents—therefore nine yards of ribbon 
at seven cents a yard will cost sixty-three cents!”’ 

“Very good, Callie,” said her teacher. Everybody 
was glad, and Callie felt as if she could answer every 
question in the book; she did answer several. Then 
the committee man asked her: 

“Tf I have three nuts in one hand and three apples 
in the other, how many have I in both?” 

“Three nuts and three apples, sir,” said Callie, and 
he laughed and said she was a smart little girl. He ex- 
pected she would say, “ Six,” and then he was going to 
ask her, ‘‘ Six what?” 

Callie got through with everything nicely; not as 
well as some, but any one who knows her as well as 
papa and mamma and you and I do will agree with 
Florence, who said she did splendidly ! 

At last the prizes were awarded; Florence, as usual, 
bore off the palm for scholarship, Minnie Reed had a 
reward for spelling, Ella Van Alstine for good deport- 
ment. Lastly, Miss Woodford said: 

“T have still another prize to bestow—the one I con- 
sider the most honorable of all because it rewards the 
hardest work done in the class; done, too, without the 
remotest idea of receiving a prize.” Then she took 
from her desk.a beautiful chromo, nicely framed, and 
a@ murmur of admiration went through the whole 
schoolroom. 








“This prize is for the greatest improvement in schol- 
arship, and I take great pleasure in awarding it to 
Miss Callie Kenney.” Then there was a great clapping 
of hands. 

“Oh!” was all that Callie could say. That made 
them all laugh, and she had to laugh, too, to keep from 
crying. 

So Callie gained her first victory. 





A RIDE WITH A FIREFLY. 
By G. P. Laturop. 
THE LITTLE BOY thinka. 


FI were only a firefly, 
-L How I should wander, airily, 
Through the green thickets with my lamp, 
And o'er the marshy hollows damp, 
Or let my rayons keenly quiver 
O’er the dark and glossy river! 
But, since I’m not, why cannot I 
Go riding with a firefly ? 


What sport more beautiful, or braver 
Than through the dark with him to waver? 
While he should cast his tiny glar3 
Upon the drowsy midnight-air ; 

With his luminous, pale glance 
Lighting up the nightly trance 

Of shriveled leaves upon the ground— 
Of the grasses, sweet and sound, 
Starting sharply up around 

The bole of every big-girthed tree 
That lifts itself up tangledly, 
Branching into starry night. 

Or we might, in veering flight, 

Flash to flame the dew on leaves 
Tashioned into sabled eaves, 

Over birds that sleep in broods! 

Is fairy-land out in the woods? 


Ah, how ceaselessly they go, 
Whisking, frisking to and fro! 
Flying off, then swiftly nearing ; 
Still in mazy circles steering ; 
How they frolic, flash, and flit! 


But will they not grow tired of it? 
Can they never say good-night, 

Andi never once put out their light ? 
Then I think I should not care 


With the fireflies long to fare. 
After all, they’re not so bright 
As tlic smailest star in sight, 
Yes; Td vather be a star, 
Oxly—it ‘scowery far 2 « « « 
PAPA speaks. 
Poor wise fcilow! He droops his head! 
i thin’ Le must he put to bed. 





Jujzles. 


HIDDEN CrTres. 
1. He came from eating his dinner. 
. Go by Orkney Islands to sea. 
. The village of Belmont really was beautiful. 
These houses are new; have none lived here before ? 
You that sleep, arise before it is too late. 
. Do not speak so loud on this occasion. 
. When you go to the next port land at the dock. 
FLORENCE G. Woon. 
A Drop-Lerrer Pvuzz.e. 
Supply the vowels and you will have a quotation from 
Bailey's Festus. 
-n-h--rtt-rn'dG-dw-rdf--lIsm-r-j-- 
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-n-n-sh-rth--r-fpr---rth-n-'-rw-sr--s'd 
B--lith-f--sts-n--rt hs-nc-t h--rf--n d-t--n. 
M, D. Ff. 
ELIMINATIONS. 


Eliminate the two middle letters of each word: 
1. Eliminate an Irish measure and leave calamity. 
2. A kind of reel—to beguile. 
3. A Southern city—an animal. , 
4. An animal—a lake in Europe. 
5. A bay—a city in Asia. 


De Forrest. 
WorpD SQUARES. 
No. 1. 
1. A place of worship. 
2. A thought. 
3. A schism. 
4. A girl's name. 


No. 2. 
1. A girl’s name. 
2. Property of flowers. 
8. Well known flowers. 
4. An infloresence. 
5. Quick. 
M, M. L. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 8. 
Enigma on English Poets and Poetryu.— 
** Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than corpnets, 
and simple faith than Norman blood.” 
A Crossword.—Mark. 
Transposition of Rivers in the United States.—1. Pecos, Scope. 2. 
Wabash, Bashaw. 3. Cheat, Atche. 4. Sauk, Auks. 5. Chowan, 
Who and Can. 6. Rock, Cork. ‘ 


A Sentence Square Word.—_L E A F 
ES BA 
ABEL 
FALL 
A Square Word. TORWN 
oLiI9o 
RIND 
NODE 
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A SEA DREAM. 


By Joun G. WHIrrier. 


E saw the slow tides go and come, 
The curving surf-lines lightly drawn, 
The gray rocks touched with tender bloom 
Beneath the fresh-blown rose of dawn. 


We saw in richer sunsets lost 

The somber pomp of showery noons ; 
And signal spectral sails that crossed 

The weird, low light of sea-born moons. 


On stormy eves from ckff and head 

We saw the white spray tossed and spurned ; 
While, over all, in gold and red, 

Its face of fire the light-house turned. 


The rail-car brought its daily crowds ; 
Half curious, half indifferent, 

Tike passing sails or floating clouds, 
We saw them as they came and went. 


But, one calm morning, as we lay 
And watched the mirage-lifted wall 

Of coast, across the dreamy bay, 
And heard afar the curlew call, 


And nearer voices, wild or tame, 
Of airy flock and childish throng, 
Up from the water’s edge there came 
Faint snatches of familiar song. - 


Careless we heard the singer’s choice 
Of old and common airs; at last 
The tender pathos of his voice 
In one low chanson held us fast. 


A song that mingled joy and pain, 
And memories old and sadly sweet ; 
While timing to its minor strain, 
The waves in lapsing cadence beat. 


The waves are glad ia breeze and sun, 
The rocks are fringed with foam ; 

I walk once more a haunted shore, 
A stranger, yet at home— 
A land of dreams I roam! 


Is this the wind, the soft sea-wind 
That stirred thy locks of brown? _ 
Arc these the rocks whose mosses knew 
The trail of thy light gown 
Where boy and girl sat down? 


I see the gray fort’s broken wall, 
The boats that rock below ; 
And, out at sea, the passing sails 
We saw so long ago, 
Rose-red in morning’s glow. 


The freshness of the early time 
On every breeze is blown; 

As glad the sea, as blue the sky— 
The change is ours alone; 
The saddest is my own! 


A stranger now, a world-worn man 
Is he who bears my name; 

But thou, methinks, whose mortal life 
Immortal youth became, 
Art evermore the same. 


Thou art not here, thou art not there, 
Thy place I cannot see ; 

I only know that where thou art 
The blessed angels be, 
And heaven is glad for thee. 


Forgive me if the evil years 
Have left on me their sign ; 
Wash out, O soul so beautiful, 
The many stains of mine 

In tears of love divine! 


Oh turn to me that dearest face 
Of afi thy sea-born town, 

The wedded roses of thy lips, 
Thy loose hair rippling down 
In waves of golden brown! 


Look forth once more through space and time, 
And let thy sweet shade fall 

In tenderest grace of soul and form 
On memory’s frescoed wall, 
A shadow, and yet all! 


Draw near, more near, forever dear!” 
Where’er I rest or roam, 

Or in the crowded city streets 
Or by the blown sea-foam, 
The thought of thee is home! 


At breakfast hour the singer read 
The city news, with comment wise, 

Like one who felt the pulse of trade 
Beneath his finger fall and rise. 


His look, his air, his curt speech told 
The man of action, not of books, 
To whom the corners made in gold 
And stocks were more than sea-side nooks. 


Of life beneath the life confessed 
His song had hinted unawares; 

Of flowers in traffic’s ledgers pressed, 
Of human hearts in Bulls and Bears. 


But eyes in vain were turned to watch 
That face so hard and shrewd and strong; 
And ears in vain grew sharp to catch 
The meaning of that morning song. 


In vain some sweet-voiced querist sought 
To sound him, leaving as she came; 
Her baited album only caught 
A common, unromantic name. 


No word betrayed the mystery fine 
That trembled on the singer's tongue; 

He came and went, and left no sign 
Bebind him save the song he sung. 


—Altlantic Monthly for August. 





MONTHLIES FOR AUGUST. 


OLD AND NEW. 


ERIALS and short stories make up the greater 
part of Old and New for this month. An Oxford 
clergyman, the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, contributes 
a song of the hunting-field that stirs the blood pleas- 
antly. The two articles which we have found most at- 
tractive are as unlike as possible. The one is the first 
half of a translation by Mr. Hale of a very ancient trou- 
badour’s tale, which is very quaint and pretty. The 
other is one of James Martineau’s series of papers on 
“The Protestant Theory of Authority,” this chapter 
being a consideration of the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. Many of Mr. Martineau’s conclusions are wide- 
ly different from the generally received ones; but his 
scholarship and intellectual vigor entitle him to a re- 
spectful hearing, and his spirit is always thoroughly 
religious. Heis too powerful an opponent of the deeper 
skepticism of the time to be discarded by Christian 
thinkers from their company for his want of ortho- 
doxy. After all that has been written about Mr. Sum- 
ner, the editor’s estimate of his relative position has a 
fresh interest : 


To say that he was the first man in the Senate whom the 
leaders of the South respected while they feared, is not sim- 
Ply to set aside Mr. Chase and Mr. Seward as if they were 
hampered by the fatal timidity of the party to which they be- 
longed, but it is to do injustice to Mr. Hale, who had stood 
alone in the Senate without party help as well as without 
party entanglement, and had sustained the cause to which he 
had pledged himself “ solitary and alone,” with wonderful re- 
source, not only of wit and good-humor, but of sagacity, po- 


litical information, and of the eloquence which cOmes from 


conviction. There is no finer passage in our political history, 
and none which young men can study to better advantage, 
than that which describes the loyalty with which Mr. Hale 
and his companions deserted the dominant Democratic party 
of New Hampshire as early as 1845, and took their State with 
them. This revolution in State politics preceded by five years 
the revolution in Massachusetts which placed Mr. Sumner in 
the Senate of the United States. For four of those years Mr. 
Hale was alone in the Senate, slighted, as far as form went, 
by being refused a place upon a committee, but respected by 
one-half the country, and dreaded by the other, as the most 
quick-sighted and faithful watchman for personal freedom— 
@ man who perhaps never made a mistake, and who brought 
singular variety and activity to the great work which he so 
often had to do single-handed. 

To speak as if Mr. Sumner were the earliest representa- 
tive in Congress of the anti-slavery sentiment, pure and 
simple, is to forget the Titan work of John Quincy Adams, 
whom one is tempted to call the “young man eloquent” as 
one looks over his work of those last seventeen years of his 
life, to which hé seems new born. He stood, like Mr. Hale, 
in @ position perfectly independent of party, but was be- 
coming, as has been well said, through those seventeen years, 
the leader of the great national party which was still in 
embryo. Besides Mr. Adams, such men as Palfrey and Gid- 
dings were recognized as completely pledged to the princi- 
pies of this embryo party; and though they may have acted, 
as of course he did, with the Whig opposition during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Polk, still in a hundred ways they had 
shown themselves as distinctly anti-slavery men—men who 
would not have been there unless they had been anti-slavery 
men—men, indeed, who knew at that early moment on what 
issue the politics of the future were to turn. 

The precise truth is the noblest tribute for Mr. Sumner. 
He has himself stated the history of his political life with 
great precision. He says it was the cause of Peace which 
first arrested his attention, and that he then devoted his life 
to securing peace among the nations of the world. Then he 
says, that at the very threshold of life thus devoted he found 
the institution of slavery at homean organized and perpetual 
war, and nothing less. Because he found this he opposed 
slavery, and undertook the putting it out of the way, as an 
effort which became, so to speak, a great episode, occupying 
his life. His public position then, with regard to the great 
anti-slavery war, is not unlike that of John Adams with re- 
gard to the independence of America. Samuel Adams and 
other men, pure idealists all of them, had conceived the 
great determination before him—they had pledged their lives 
to it, and had had prices set upon their heads forit. When 
the time came, and the country needed him, John Adams, in 
his order, came, and to the great cause consecrated his learn- 
ing, his high position, and his life. He joined in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and made the constitutions of Massa- 
shusetts and the nation. But he did not claim, and his 
friends did not claim for him, that he conceived the great 
idea of independence, or that he introduced it to the country. 
Nor do Mr. Sumner’s wiser friends, in the parallel case, pro- 
fess that he was the first champion of personal freedom be- 
fore Congress, or even that he was the first man there who 
was feared on the one hand and hated on the other, as the 
champion of its cause. 


THE ATLANTIC. 


This number of the Atlantic is unusually rich. 
There is a great variety in its contents, and a great 
deal that is very good. George Runell Jackson has a 
graphic description of a fishing village in Northumbria. 
From the many illustrations of the odd ways of the 
people, we quote a single one: 

If one of the crew of a boat was unfortunate enough {to 
meet a woman, and did not speak to her, when going to the 
boat in the morning, no earthly power could by force or 
bribe induce that boat’s crew to proceed to sea that day. 

The younger fishermen were less superstitious than their 
elders, and a good story was told of how one young lad, who 
wanted a holiday to visit a ncighboring village, managed to 
obtain it. 

It was in winter, and the morning was very cold, with a 
strong breeze blowing from the northwest. The sea wase 
smooth, however, and the boats made preparations for going 
out. The young fisharman, while anxious that his boat 
should not go to sea, was careless as to whether the others 
went or not, so one by one they were unmoored, and with a 
small piece of sail set, flitted out of the harbor in the gray 





dawn like dark birds skimming over the surface of the water. 
As the boat to which the young fisherman belonged was being 
unmoored, he stepped up to his father, who was the owner 
and captain of the boat and said: 

‘*Feyther, I met a wumman this mornin’.” 

“ What's that, Buswing (the nickname of the young man;) 
ye met a wumman, d’ye say?” 

“Ay, feyther ; I did in the Prince’s Opens ”’ (an alley known 
by that name). 

“D'ye hear that men?” the father inquired of the remain- 
der of the crew. 

“ Ay, ay, bo’; she looks dirty enough, too, away t’ th’ nar- 
rit” (referring to the weather), answered one of the crew. 

“ Meetin’ a wumman’s a bad sign, men,” the owner of the 
boat remarked. 

“Ugh!” came from the crew in chorus. 

“What's to be done, men?” inquired the owner. 

“ Let her take her swag,” said one. 

“ Better sit at yer fireside an’ starve, than gae aff there an’ 
be drooned,” said another gloomily. 

““ What's the matter, men?” asked the owner of another 
boat, coming up at this moment. 

“Buswing met a wumman, as he cam doon wi’ his line this 
mornin’,” replied tho father. 

“Heh! d’ye say sae? Did ye speak to her, Buswing?”’ 

“TI did,” answered the youth, “bit she didna answer me 
back again.” 

“Weel, I met her, too, an’ there’s na affin fur- me this 
mornin’. What are ye gaun t’ do, men?” 

“Stap ashore,” answered Buswing’s father. “‘As Jemmy 
says, better starve than droon; fur when ye're starvin’ ye 
ken where ye are. Tak’ yer lines, men, an’ gae hame.”’ 

The crews of both boats went home and losta day’s fishing. 
The morning turned out beautiful; but the fishermen who 
did not go to sea were confident that if they had the weather 
would have been stormy. 


Mr. Whittier’s poem we have given entire, on this 
page. George Cary Eggleston is furnishing some good 
papers, entitled ‘‘ A Rebel’s Recollections.”’ This num- 
ber is upon “‘ The Conduct of the Women.” We quote 
some paragraphs: 


Iwish I could adequately tell my reader of the part those 
women played in the war. If I could make these pages show 
the half of their nobleness; if I could describe the sufferings 
they endured, and tell of their cheerfulness under it all; if 
the reader might guess the utter unselfishness with which 
they laid themselves and the things they held nearest their 
hearts upon the altar of the only country they knew as their 
own, the rare heroism with which they played their sorrow- 
ful part in a drama which was to them a long tragedy: if my 
pages could be made to show the half of these things, all 
womankind, I am sure, would tenderly cherish the record, 
and nobody would wonder again at the tenacity with which 
the women of the South still hold their allegiance to the lost 
cause. Theirs was a peculiarly hard lot. The real sorrows of 
war, like those of drunkenness, always fall most heavily upon 
women. 

Many of them denied themselves not only delicacies, but 
substantial food also, when by enduring semi-starvation thay 
could add to the stock of food at the command of the subsist- 
ence officers. I myself knew more than one houseful of 
women, who, from the moment that food began to grow 
scarce, refused to eat meat or drink coffee, living thenceforth 
only upon vegetables of a speedily perishable sort, in order 
that they might leave the more for the soldiers in the field. 
When a friend remonstrated with one of them, on the ground 
that her health, already frail, was breaking down utterly for 
want of proper diet, she replied, in a quiet, determined way, 
*“T know that very well; but it is little that I can do, and I 
must do that little at any cost. My health and my life are 
worth less than those of my brothers, and if they give theirs 
to the cause, why should not Ido the same? I would starve 
to death cheerfully if I could feed one soldier more by doing 
so, but the things I eat can’t be sent tocamp. I think it asin 
to eat anything that can be used for rations.’’ And she 
meant what she said, too, as a little mound in the church-yard 
testifies. The ingenuity with which these good ladies discov- 
ered or manufactured onerous duties for themselves was sur- 
prising, and having discovered or imagined some new duty 
they straightway proceeded to do it at any cost. An excel- 
lent Richmond dame was talking with a soldier friend, when 
he carelessly remarked that there was nothing which so 
greatly helped to keep up a contented and cheerful spirit 
among the men as the receipt of letters from their woman 
friends. Catching at the suggestion as a revelation of duty, 
she asked, “And cheerfulness makes better soldiers of the 
men, does it not?’’ Receiving yes for an answer, the frail 
little woman, already overburdened with cares of an unusual 
sort, sat down and made out a list of all the men with whom 
she was acquainted even in the smallest possible way, and 
from that day until the end of the war she wrote one letter a 
week to each, a task which, as her acquaintance was large, 
taxed her time and strength very severely. Not content with 
this, she wrote on the subject in the newspapers, earnestly 
urging a like course upon her sisters, many of whom adopted 
the suggestion at once, much to the delight of the soldiers, 
who little dreamed that the kindly, cheerful, friendly letters, 
which every mail brought in camp, were a part of woman's 
self-appointed work for the success of the common cause. 


The gem of the number is the chapter of Mr. How- 
ell’s serial story, ‘‘A Foregone Conclusion.”” To us, 
this story, as far as it has gone, is the most delightful 
of all Mr. Howell’s writings. It is well suited to this 
form of publication; one ought to linger over the taste 
of such writing, and we are not sorry to have the 
pleasure prolouged at montbly intervals, instead of 
being left to the temptation of devouring it all atonce. 
The scene is in Venice; the hero is a Venetian priest, 
and the other characters are Americans. Besides the 
delicacy and finish that belong to all Mr. Howell's 
work, there is in this both a humor and a pathos which 
seem to us beyond anything which he has given us be- 
fore. It is somewhat bazardous to quote from the 
midd:e of a story, but we venture to give one of the 
lighter scenes, Ferris, an artist of a good-humored and 
sarcastic turn, brings an Italian priest, Don Ippolito, 
to the young lady to whom he is to teach Italian, and 
her mother. 
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“Come, Mr. Ferris,” calied out Mrs. Vervain, “ breakfast is 
ready, and I want you to take me in.” 

“Too much hono e 
offering his arm, an& the way indoors. 

“I suppose I ought to have Don Ippolito’s arm,” she 
confided in undertone, “ but the fact is, our French is so un- 
like that we don’t understand eah other very well.” 

“Oh,” returned Ferris, “I’ve known Italians and Ameri- 
cans whom Frenchmen themselves couldn’t understand.” 

“You see it’s an American breakfast,’’ said Mrs. Vervain 
with a critical glance at the table before she sat down. “ All 
but hot bread ; that you can’t have,’’ and Don Ippolito was for 
the first time in his life confronted by a breakfast of beef- 
steak, eggs and toast, fried potatoes, and coffee with milk, 
with a choice of tea. He subdued all signs of the wonder he 
must have felt, and beyond cutting his meat into little bits 
before eating it, did nothing to betray his strangeness to the 
feast. 

The breakfast had passed off very pleasantly, with occa- 
sional lapses. ‘* We break down under the burden of so many 
languages,” said Ferris, ‘It’ is an, de richesses. Let 
us fix upon a common fe, May I trouble you fora 
poco pit di sugar dans mon.café, Mrs. Vervain? What do you 
think of the bellazza de ce weather magnifique, Don Ippo- 
lito?” 

“ How ridiculous!” said Mrs. Vervain in a tone of fond ad- 
miration aside to Don Ippolito, who smiled, but shrank from 
contributing to the new tongue. 

“ Very well, then,” said the painter. “I shall stick to my 
native Bergamask, for the future; and Don Ippolito may 
translate for the foreign ladies.” 

He ended by speaking English with everybody; Don Ippo- 
lito eked out his speeches to Mrs, Vervain in that tongue with 
a little French; Florida, conscions’ of Ferris’s ironical ob- 
servance, used an embarrassed but. defiant Italian with the 
priest. 

“I’m so pleased !” said Mrs. Vervain, rising when Ferris said 
that he must go, and Florida shook hands with both guests. 

‘“*Thank you, Mrs. Vervain; I could have gone before, if 
I'd thought you would have liked it,”” answered the painter. 

* Oh nonsense, now,” returned the lady. “ You know what 
Imean. I’m perfectly delighted with him,” she continued, 
getting Ferris to one side, *‘ and I know he must have a good 
accent. So very kind of you. Will you arrange with him 
about the pay ?—such ashame! Thanks. Then I needn’t say 
anything to him about that. I’m so glad I had him to break- 
fast the first day; though Florida thought not. Of course, 
one needn’t keep it up. But seriously, it isn’t an ordinary 
case, you know.”’ 

Ferris laughed at her with a sort of affectionate disrespect, 
and said good-by. Don Ippolito lingered for a while to talk 
over the proposed lessons, and then went, after more elab- 
orate adieux. Mrs. Vervain remained thoughtful a moment 
before she said : 

‘That was rather droll, Florida.” 

“ What, mother ?” 

“ His cutting his meat into small bites before he began to 
eat. But perhaps it’s the Venetian custom. At any rate, my 
dear, he’s a gentleman in virtue of his profession, and I 
couldn’t do less than ask him to breakfast. He has beautiful 
manners; and if he must take snuff, I suppose it’s neater to 
carry two handkerchiefs, though it does look odd. I wish he 
wouidn’t take snuff.” 

“I don’t see why we need care, mother. At any rate, we 
cannot help it.”’ 

“That's true, my dear. And hisnails. Now, when they’re 
spread out on a book, you know, £@ keep it open, won't it be 
unpleasant ?” 

“They seem to have just such finger-nails all over Europe 
--except in England.” 

“Oh, yes; I knowit. I dare say we shouldn’t care for it in 
him, if he didn’t seem so very nice otherwise. How hand- 
some he is!’’ 

Among the other Contributions we note especially 
‘* An Easy Lesson in Money and Banking ’”’ by Edward 
Atkinson, which is worthy of careful reading; and an 
article on the German critic, Julian Schmidt, by T. 8. 
Perry, which is gratifyingly free from the affectations 
and technicalities of criticism, and gives a very inter- 
esting account of its subject. 

THE GALAXY. 

“Launce Poyntz” discusses McClellan and Lee under 
the heading *‘ Broken Idols.” His general conclusions 
are indicated in the following paragraph : 

Examined by the light of truth, and then subjected to the 
merciless formuls of military logic, McClellan as a soldier 
appears a total failure, and Robt. E. Lee appears as an en- 
gineer, excellent on the defensive; but entirely devoid of 
vigor on the offensive, like all engineers, when deprived of 
the only strictly great general the South ever possessed, Stone- 
wall Jackson, on whose broad shoulders Lee mounted to 
fame. In comparison with Lee and McClellan, Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston was head and shoulders above the first, while the 
second was a mere child in his hands, 

This position he supports by-the analysis of several 
campaigns. It becomes a layman in military matters 
to be very diffident.in judging,of such arguments; but 
the writer supports some of his: points—as in the case 
of the Peninsula fighting of 1862—with figures taken 
from official reports, which seem to give a good deal of 
weight to the conclusions drawn. He credits Pope 
with able generalship, thwarted by the disobedience 
of subordinates. In an article-6n “ Musical Precocity 
and What Came of It,” Georgé William Winterham 
collects a great many interesting anecdotes. It will 
be a relief to some parents among our readers to learn 
that ‘he holds it certain that musical precocity is not 
the omen of an early death, orof degeneracy of any 
‘kind. We give one of his stories. 

It is related of André Grétry (1741)* that when only four 
years old, being left alone in a room where some water was 
boiling in a pot over a wood fire, the sound attracted his at- 
tention, and for some time he amused himself by dancing to 
it. His childish curiosity soon caused him, however, to en- 
deavor to lift the lid; in so doing he scalded himself in a dread- 
ful manner, and suffered from defective eyesight ever after. 


*Tbhe Seures in parentheses indicate the year in which the subject 
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At six he wasadmitted to the St. Denis choir, but an accident 
soon puta stop to his studies. It was usual to tell children 
that God would grant them whatever they asked of him at 
their first communion. Young Grétry prayed on that occasion 
“ that he might immediately die if he were not destined to be 
an honest man, and a man of eminence in his profession.” 
On that very day, having gone to the top of the tower to see 
the men ring the huge wooden bells, a beam of considerable 
weight fell upon him and laid him senseless. A person who 
was present ran for the extreme unction, but upon his return 
found him upon his feet. On beingshown the heavy log that 
had fallen upon him he exclaimed, *‘ Well, since I am not 
killed, I now know I shall be an honest man and a good musi- 
cian.”’ Next day, however, a depression of the cranium was 
discovered, and he had such a severe sickness that for several 
years he could do nothing. When, however, he dié return to 
the choir, on his first appearance the orchestra were so de- 
lighted with his voice and style, that, fearing to lose a sound 
of it, their excution was reduced to a pianissimo; the chil- 
dren of the choir drew back from respect; almost all the 
canons left their seats, and the whole congregation applauded. 
Before he was eighteen he had written and produced six 
symphonies, and afterwards visited Rome and Paris and was 
received with flattering applause. He however did not im- 
prove greatly after this, probably owing to the injury noted 
above; but he was an honest man and deserves the title of 
eminent. He lived seventy-two years.* 


Cppermost Copies. 


GERMAN NOTIONS IN REGARD TO TEM- 
PERANCE AND THE SABBATH. 
(Stuttgart Correspondence Boston Daily Advertiser.] 


AHOMET was the first prohibitionist. The re- 
cent attempt to take a text from the Koran and force 
it into the creed of Christendom, is regarded by our German 
citizens as a blunder from the sanitary point of view, and as 
tyrannical from that of politics. They feel no call to become 
Mahometans; and why should they? Beer, cider, ale, and 
wine are positively healthful, if pure and not heavy. That is 
simply a settled fact, that ought no longer to be in dispute. 
Wine, even the lightest, should be taken only at table or with 
food, never upon an empty stomach ; beer or ale is wholesome 
also as a beverage to quench thirst, strengthening to the 
stomach, soothing to the nerves and yet a tonic. It should 
never be drunk standing and at a gulp; one should sit and sip 
it as he would a cup of coffee. Taken thus, these light, cool, 
invigorating drinks are out of all question healthful, and the 
substitution of them among the Americans for some part of 
that ocean of hot tea and coffee which the nation imbibes 
would do much to prevent indigestion and thereby to prevent 
that morbid craving of the stomach for which so many seek 
arelief in fiery stimulants, The digestion of these Germans 
isamazing. They eat often at late hours, and of food that 
would defy all the powers of an American stomach, yet dys- 
pepsia is almost an unknown evil. The secret is an open one 
for him who has an open cye. The same means, again, which 
invigorates their health, making them from age to age heirs 
of strong stomachs and steady nerves, is worth more as a pre- 
ventive of drunkenness than any possible prohibitory law 
would be, though there were forty thousand constables to a 
State, a Dr. Miner in every pulpit and a Wendell Phillips on 
every platform. The Germans in America, then, see a sys- 
tematic attempt to deprive them by legal violence of what is 
at once a wholesome food, a customary enjoyment, and a safe- 
guard against drunkenness; and if they think such action 
oppressive, who could expect them to think otherwise ? 
Secondly, the Germans in America complain that they are 
compelled by law to observe the Sunday in the American 
way. They have their doctrine of the day, which is that of 
the Christian Church in their native country ; they land upon 
our shores, find a Church with a different doctzine, and find, 
moreover, that they are compelled to conform to it by the 
civil law. Assume, now, that the American doctrine is theo- 
logically the right one; that the Sunday is in our sense holy 
time; that its observance as such is matter of religious duty ; 
and that those who fail at this point commit a sin, for which 
they will surely be punished hereafter ; is it, however, the 
business of the State to enforce religious duties as such? Is 
it the business of the State to decide between different theo- 
logical conceptions, espouse one as against another, and bring 
the strong arm of the law to itssupport? Here is a distinct- 
ion between what is right as theological doctrine, and what is 
right as an exercise of civil authority, which our people too 
commonly overlook. So long as the Germans rest from la- 
bor, do not disturb the civil order, do nothing but what is 
innocent from the purely civil point of view, the Common- 
wealth should hold them as citizens guiltless, however heret- 
ical otherwise their conception and use of the day may be. 
Undoubtedly our laws go further and contemplate the legal 
enforcement of the Sunday asa religious day. The German 
citizens cannot understand this. What they have been taught 
from youth up, and by Christian teachers, to regard as inno- 
cent before God and man, is found to be prohibited by law, 
and prohibited beyond dispute on theological grounds; and 
this, too, in the very country they have come to expecting to 
find a perfect separation of Church and State. They are of- 
fended, irritated,—quite without grounds, shall we say « 














THE CHILDREN’S PICNICS. 
(Harper’s Weekly.) 


I ie is pleasant to know that in these warm summer 
days, when all who can are escaping to the hills or the 
sea, a thoughtful charity has made provision for the country 
enjoyment of the poor children of the eity—chiidren to whom 
a day’s excursion upon the water and among green fields and 
under trees gives as much joy as a month’s vacation to the 
man. Two years ago the Times proposed these excursions 
and managed them ; and it proved to be so wise a charity that 
this year a committee of well-known gentlemen—Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Mr. C. H. Marshall, Mr. Edward King, Mr. W. 
Butler Duncan, and others have taken it in charge, and under 
the constant, sagacious, and experienced superintendence of 
Mn G. F. Williams the pleasure has already begun. The plan 
is very simple. At about nine o’clock in the morning the 
young pilgrims, who bave obtained tickets at the station, are 





received on the barge, the big and rough fellows being per- 
emptorily excluded. At the first excursion this year there 
were only thirty less than two thousand children, and a third 
of them were girls. There were three medical men and a 
proper police. Upon leaving the wharf buttered rolls and 
mugs of milk were served to the party, and the Governor's 
Island Band played while the king sat at meat. Then there 
were dancing, singing, and romping, often rough, but with- 
out accident, and just before reaching the beach at Raritan, 
where the party was to disembark, nineteen hundred and 
seventy stout sandwiches were consumed by the jolly com- 
pany to fit them for further pleasures. 

The moment they were out of the barge they were in the 
water; and the reporter observed that many of the little 
crowd were crippled and weak, and to them the refreshment 
of the day must have been indescribable. The girls scatter- 
ed into the woods, looking for flowers, and, joined by the 
bathers, the merry company were called from swinging on 
the boughs and playing beneath them to the legitimate drama 
of Punch and Judy. Three hours upon shore, and then the 
whistle summoned the mariners, and the good ship stood 
home. A ship it seemed, doubtless, to those young Arabs of 
the street, but it was the familiar barge of the strawberry 
season. On the way up the bay there was a feast of ice-cream 
and cake and lemonade for the nearly two thousand; the 
band played continually, the company danced and shouted 
and sang, and before seven o’clock were landed in the city 
again, without so much. mishap as a cut finger. The whole 
sum spent was seven hundred and seventy-one dollars and 
forty-one cents, or an individual cost of thirty-nine cents 
and a guarter. Who had believed that so much could still be 
bought for so little ? - 

Of course such an enterprise could not be successful as it 
is except under the control of a devotedly interested and 
capable manager; and he is found in Mr. Williams. Mr. Wil- 
liams believes that there will be contributions enough to fur- 
nish an excursion perhaps twice a week during the warm 
season. Does he mistake the feeling of the city ? 


MIXED EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 
(Salem, Mass., Gazettc.] 


A FEW days ago we had the pleasure of a visit from 

Mr. W. P. Conant, formerly of Wenham, who has been 
engaged in teaching for the past seven years, in the vicinity 
of St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Conant comes this way to spend 
his annual vacation among his New England friends, as he is 
in the habit of doing every summer. Though he is a man 
thoroughly imbued with New England ideas in all that relates 
to slavery and the natural rights of man, we find that he, with 
great positiveness, bears the testimony which is almost uni- 
versal among fair-minded people coming from the South, 
that one of the greatest mistakes that has been committed in 
the matter of Southern reconstruction was the attempt to 
compel, in the defeated civil rights bill, the system of mixed 
schools. Though the bill failed to become a law, its intro- 
duction and advocacy, and the support it received, did much 
to excite ill feeling and to put back a rapidly-growing senti- 
ment favorable to the education of the colored race. In East 
Missouri, Mr. Conant informs us from his personal knowl- 
edge and observation, that the white people and former 
masters have evinced a readiness to build houses and main- 
tain schools for the benefit of the colored people, and this 
fact is strikingly shown in the number that have been erect- 
ed in that section within the past two years. 

The truth is, it is always the safest and surest way to pro- 
mote a desirable and worthy end of this kind, to study wis- 
dom from our own experience, and never try to pass laws for 
the government of others that we, as a people, have never 
given evidence of being willing to live up to ourselves. It 
was not very many years ago that it was almost as much as a 
negro’s life was worth for him to show his head on Boston 
Common on ‘lection day. He certainly could not have done 
it without being subjected to ridicule and insult. Times and 
manners have improved in our freedom-loving State since 
then, and now we are quite pretentious over the fact that 
one or two colored boys are allowed to mix themselves into 
aschool containing as many hundred white ones. Whether 
our people, as a whole, would be equally ready to uphold in 
their own practice the same principle of mixing if the pro- 
portions were the same as at the South, we have many doubts, 
however ready we may be to accord the correctness of the 
good Christian doctrine of universal brotherhood. And it 
is, moreover, a good deal in the way of assumption for white 
people to take the ground that the colored people themselves 
may not have preferences for being by themselves in matters 
which pertain to their public education. There have certainly 
been many conspicuous instances going to show that in their 
public worship they prefer their own exclusive churches to 
any mixture with the whites. The mixed principle of edu- 
cating may be the true one, in the abstract, but the attempt 
to hasten its adoption in a state of society that has long been 
brought up to other“ways, by positive legislation, instead of 
quietly encouraging the slower but more sure process of al- 
lowing the people to work out the problem for themselves,, 
is a good deal like the ways of the man who tried to grow 
rich by killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 





KOSSUTH ASSAILED. 
(Springfield Republican.] 


S there, then, no end to the versatility of Mr. Joseph 
Medill? Having distinguished himself as a journalist, a 
reformer and a fire-proof mayor, he now overcomes us like a 
summer cloud by appearing in the réle of an amateur histori- 
cal iconoclast or hero-smasher. The particular hero whom 
he reduces to smithereens is Louis Kossuth—Louis Kossuth 
over whose exploits, sufferings and distinguished appearance 
our respected fathers and mothers went quite daft, and in 
whose honor Harry Clay produced his finest rhetoric. The 
dreadful Medill makes no bones of pronouncing the Kossuth 
insurrection a fraud. ‘“‘ The whole thing,” he writes home, 
“ was about the same as if the Irish landlords should revolt 
against Queen Victoria and undertake to set up another 
dynasty in the name of liberty, while not a word was uttered 
or act done to better the condition of the miserable rack- 
rent tenants who tilled the soil and lived in destitution, 
while the landlords enjoyed the fruit of their toil and self- 
denial.” Without stopping at this time to argue the point,. 
we venture to suggest the possibility that Mr. Medill, having 
got hold of a half-truth, has committed the very common 
error of mistaking it for a whole one. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE PHYLLOXERA. 


OR several years the vineyards of France have 
EF been menaced by the progressive invasions of a 
terrible insect, called the Phyllozera, threatening the 
total destruction of the vines. Already the vintners 
of the valley of the Rhone, of the departments of 
Gard, Hérauit, and others, have been almost ruined; 
and the dreaded foe is at the gates of Lyons. The 
Phylloxera vastatrix (significant surname!) assumes, 
as a French journal remarks, the proportions of a pub- 
lic calamity. Numerous experiments have been made 
with the view of finding either prevention or cure. 
New fertilizers, applied to the languishing plants, have 
generally killed the plant as well as its insect destroyer. 
M. l’abbé Chevalier, a skillful chemist, and director of 
a school at Lyons, is reported to have at last discovered 
a toxical manure (engrais toxique) which effects the 
double purpose of driving away the phylloxera and 
nourishing the vine at the same time. A small portion 
of this glutinous substance is said to be deposited on 
each vine, and to penetrate speedily to the roots. Its 
odor repels the insect, and even, it is claimed, prevents 
the eggs from batching, while the fertilizing substance 
with which the poison is mixed is a positive benefit to 
the plant. M. l’abbé Durand, writing of it in Les 
Mondes, asserts that the treatment with this compound 
of a zone of ground about two kilometers long and 500 
meters wide would effectually stop the advance of the 
insect into a new district. Concerning the composition 
of the substance, nothing is communicated; but it is 
said that it can be furnished at a small price. 

Dr. Charles V. Riley, who has been writing very 
ably and fully on the subject in the Popular Science 
Monthly, recommends various prophylactic means of 
coping with the Phyllorera. One is the grafting of the 
more susceptible varieties of vines upon the roots of 
such as have shown themselves capable of resisting the 
insect and the disease which it causes, He doubts 
whether any direct remedy, employed to kill the in- 
sect, would be cheap enough for general use, at least 
in this country ; but he recommends certain preventive 
measures in planting, such as the previous bathing of 
the plants in weak lye or strong soap-suds; the sprink- 
ling ef the surface in August and September with lime, 
ashes, sulphur, salt or other substances destructive to 
insect life; the mixture of soot and sand with the soil, 
ete. Enumerating and discussing various remedies, Dr. 
Riley says that total and prolonged submersion is com- 
pletely efficacious. Temporary irrigation does not 
reach and drown all the insects. The ground should 
be thoroughly soaked for a sufficient time—in Septem- 
ber and October (the best time, since the lice are still 
active and the vines have ceased growing), twenty-five 
to thirty days; in winter, forty to fifty days, which 
will do no harm at that season, in a mild climate. 
During growth, a vineyard should never be inundated 
for more than two days at a time; but these brief and 
partial measures are useful in destroying the few lice 
near the surface, and those which may have strayed in 
from infested districts. Carbolic acid,sulphide of carbon 
etc., are not thoroughly satisfactory. Fertilizers rich 
in potassic salts and nitrogenous compounds seem to 
help the plants and injure the lice. For a full and ad- 
mirable discussion of this whole subject, the reader 
cannot do better than consult the articles referred to, 
in the Popular Science Monthly. 








IS SALT FOOD? 


R. ERNEST WELLMAN, in The Science of 
Health, argues earnestly that common salt 
(chloride of sodium) is neither nutritious nor other- 
wise necessary in the human system. Its presence in 
all parts of the body he regards us a proof that it is 
not assimilated, and so not useful; the appetite evinced 
for it by men and many animals he declares to be an 
acquired, or, at most, an inherited, taste, existing 
among mammals only, who taste the salt in the moth- 
er’s milk. But even these, he says, are not always 
fond of salt. There is no reason to believe that the 
aborigines knew anything about it; and many cattle 
will not touch it until they are educated to like it— 
often a matter of difficulty. The necessity of salt to 
the performance of certain organic functions he de- 
nies as pure dogmatism. Finally, he considers the 
evidence offered by experiments, premising that, so 
far as well-ascertained facts go, there is abundant evi- 
dence that, instead of men becoming diseased for the 
want of salt, they become disabled by free use of it. 
Scurvy, kidney diseases, etc., are ascribed to it. Cer- 
tain experiments on cattle, made by Boussingault and 
quoted by Dalton, showed that of two lots of bullocks 
the one lot which received salt in its food was greatly 
superior, at the end of a year, to the other lot, which 
received no salt. The latter presented a rough and 
tangled hide, with patches of bare skin—in short, a 
mangy appearance, coupled with a dull and heavy 
condition. But Dr. Wellman says this only proves 
that cattle which had used salt all their lives suffered 
when suddenly deprived of it. “It was like depriving 
an old toper of his toddy.” 

The doctor underrates, it seems to us, the functions 
of the salt in the blood; and certainly he ignores the 
salt-loving propensities of wild animals. What he 
would say to the arguments of that fierce salt-lover, 
Dr. Carl Both, who recommends this substance as 





warmly as it is here condemned, we cannot say. But 
we ought to add that Dr. Wellman advises the health- 
seeker to dechloridize himself gradua!ly, and not all 
at once. 


MOLECULAR CHANGE IN TIN. 


CURIOUS instance, apparently, of molecular 
change in metallic tin is reported from Rotter- 
dam, by M. Oudemens. A commercial house in that 
city shipped, last winter, by rail, a quantity of tin, in 
the usual form of blocks. On arriving at Moscow, the 
place of destination, the metal was found to be a pow- 
der of coarse crystalline grains. The attempt to melt 
it into homogeneous form again failed, perhaps on ac- 
count of unskillful treatment. At least, so much may 
be inferred from the statement that the operation re- 
sulted in the formation of large quantities of tin ox- 
ide, which could scarcely have occurred if the melt- 
ing had been so conducted as to prevent the access of 
air from the molten metal. The original powder had 
the color of molytdic sulphide. Chemical analysis 
showed that the metal was almost pefectly pure, con- 
taining only about 0.3 per cent. ef foreign ingredients 
(lead and iron). It is supposed that the transforma- 
tion was due to vibration and intense cold, or possibly 
to either cause alone. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 


HE American Association for the Advancement 
of Science will meet in August, at Hartford, Ct., 
under the presidency of Dr. J. L. Leconte, of Phila- 
delphia. The citizens are making great preparations 
for the entertainment of their expected guests; and it 
is anticipated that the meeting will be one of unusual 
interest and magnitude. Persons desirous of obtain- 
ing circulars and blanks for the entry of papers, or 
for applications for membership, are recommended to 
apply to the permanent secretary, Mr. F.W. Putnam, 
of Salem, Mass. The Portland volume of proceedings 
is finished, and has been distributed. The committee 
on the donation of Mrs. Thompson have accepted and 
commenced printing a monograph on fossil butterflies, 
by Mr. Scudder, concerning which the American Nat- 
uralist remarks that it will be an exhaustive treatise 
in quarto form, fully illustrated, and in every way 
worthy of the liberal patroness. 


Publishers’ Department 


New YORK, JULY 22, 1874. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 








DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 








IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


f hy circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it, 





AGENTS! AGENTS! 


f tae starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 
serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. ' 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and yoy will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or $5.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 











CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
guarantees is at the risk of the subscriber. 











THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Aslecp.’” 


Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price #3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Picce. 

This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 1114x1614 inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 


RECAPITULATION OF PRICES, 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. ErrHerR pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at 

2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at 

3. The new Crcss AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at. 

4. ErrHEer Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at. 

5. Boru Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at 

OR, 
6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 


be had for one year, without premiums, at....... . 3.00 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


In CHANGING AN ADpDREsS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 


Norice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one. 
year’s service of the paper. 





